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IS BISHOP GRAFTON FAIR? 
AN ANSWER TO “A REJOINDER.” 


BY LEWIS JEROME O’HERN, C.S.P. 


merce HOCTOR CHARLES C. GRAFTON, Protestant- 
4 : Episcopal Bishop of Fon du Lac, has published A 
Rejoinder* to our article, which appeared in the 
February number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 

wi entitled “‘Bishop Grafton and Pro-Romanism.” 

The discussion pertains chiefly to Papal Supremacy and In- 
fallibility, and the validity of Anglican Orders. Some apology 
is due those to whom this answer to Dr. Grafton’s Rejoinder 
is addressed for the reiteration of arguments and quotations, 
which, in this self-same discussion, have been worn threadbare 
by writers of books and pamphlets innumerable during the 
past half-century. But such repetition is justifiable when we 
recall that it is the duty of a teacher to repeat his corrections 
as long as the willing student, in an earnest endeavor to learn 
the truth, continues to make mistakes regarding the matter in 
hand. 

Doctor Grafton repeatedly and eloquently assumes the posi- 
tion of an eager pupil, as, for example, in his introductory 
paragraph: 

‘I do not write for victory over opponents, or to build up 
one’s own Communion, but solely for the Truth and the Truth’s 
sake. I humbly pray God that whatever I say erroneously 


* A Rejoinder. Toa pamphlet by the Rev. Lewis J. O'Hern, C.S.P. By Charles Chap- 
man Gratton, S.T.D., Bishop of Fond du Lac. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Com- 
pany. 

Copyright. 1909. THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL THB APOSTLB 
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may be shown to be an error, and that God will especially 
bless those who antagonize my writings to the elucidation of 
the Truth.” 

This is apparently not idle rhetoric. If Dr. Grafton had 
circulated his Rejoinder among non-Catholics only, or, to put 
the supposition more strongly still, if he had followed the ex- 
ample of another well-known opponent of the Church, and dis- 
tributed the Rejoinder secretly, his protestations of love for the 
truth, taken in conjunction with several statements in his 
pamphlet to which we will have occasion presently to refer, 
would have had the aspect of insincerity. On the contrary, 
Dr. Grafton, it appears, has submitted his Rejoinder to almost 
every Catholic priest in the United States. This is really a 
stirring auto da fé in the righteousness of his cause. By the 
most conservative calculation it must represent an outlay of at 
least one thousand dollars. The bishop of a poor American 
diocese does not incur such an expense without mature de- 
liberation. 

When Dr. Grafton was contemplating the gift of his pam- 
phlet to the Catholic priests of America, he must have re- 
membered that, naturally, they would be opposed to his con- 
clusions, and that they were to be won, if won at all, only by 
sound reasoning, and influenced only by unimpeachable author- 
ity. And he knew that the Catholic priest is a thoroughly 
trained logician, and that poor, indeed, is the priest’s study 
which is not equipped at least with a compendium of apolo- 
getic literature sufficient to control the most frequently dis- 
cussed quotations from the Fathers. The conclusion is in- 
evitable that Dr. Grafton sincerely believes in his own argu- 
ments, and that he honestly trusts in the authorities he cites. 
He brings his understanding of the facts concerning Papal 
Supremacy and Infallibility, and Anglican Orders, to the Cath- 
olic clergy of his native land, and says: “‘I humbly pray God 
that whatever I say erroneously may be shown to be an error, 
and that God will especially bless those who antagonize my 
writings to the elucidation of the Truth.” 

This makes an examination of his pamphlet full of human 
interest, and ne one can fail to rejoice in every effort put 
forth to assist so distinguished a seeker after enlightenment. 

But it is mere flippancy to pretend that human interest is 
the only vital issue, preliminary to this discussion, which 
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hinges on the sincerity of Dr. Grafton’s desire for “the elu- 
cidation of the Truth.” Sincerity alone can justify this polite 
but genuine contest between professed servants of Christ, in 
which questions concerning the mind and will of Christ Him- 
self are disputed. Herein the debater who is not sincere in- 
sults the self-respect of his opponent, violates the counsels of 
prudence, provokes a wicked waste of time, and might easily be- 
come guilty of irreverence towards God and the Truth of God. 

If, therefore, Dr. Grafton’s sincerity is not an established 
fact, any attempt to win him in a discussion of this kind 
would be as inexcusable as an attempt to make ropes of sand. 
It is only on the hypothesis of his sincerity that his Rejoinder 
can be considered at all. This makes it all the more impera- 
tive that his will to be fair should be established beyond the 
shadow of doubt. 

Now, even a casual perusal of Dr. Grafton’s Rejoinder acutely 
raises the question of his fairness, and at times even of his 
earnestness. 

A striking instance is afforded by his paragraph entitled: 
‘Father O’Hern’s Witnesses.” 

In the paper he criticizes, an attempt had been made to 
conciliate Dr. Grafton by appeal to those who stand shoulder 
to shoulder with him in hisown Church. The writer reasoned 
plausibly that correction from his own distinguished brethren 
would be to Dr. Grafton not only more welcome, but also more 
convincing than appeal to authorities identified with the Church 
he opposes. It is greatly surprising to find that Dr. Grafton 
disposes of the opinions, arguments, and citations of his co- 
religionists by caustic depreciation of the men themselves, 
summing up his respects to them in the sentence: “A few 
belligerent flies crawling on the window pane are not going to 
tear down the house.” ‘ What,” he says, ‘‘do the opinions of 
these unimportants” (Dr. Briggs, Spencer Jones, Father Paul 
James) ‘‘ amount to against the judgments of a great number 
of learned and saintly Anglican divines, . . . statesmen, 
jurists, and historians, . . . who have examined and rejected 
the Papacy?” It is obviously impossible to take up, one by 
one, this mighty host and compare the credentials of each 
with Dr. Briggs, Spencer Jones, or the editor of The Lamp. 
Beyond bare mention of their names, Dr. Grafton himself prac- 
tically ignores the great majority of these men in his quota- 
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tions. Contrariwise he adorns many of his pages with the 
name and the words of Dr. Littledale. This is confusing to 
an outsider who desires to offer congenial authorities to an 
Anglican bishop. We read in the Anglican Guardian (New 
York, 19 February, 1881) that the most conspicuous features 
of Dr. Littledale’s writings, and of men like him, are, “‘a pre- 
tentious, prophetic oracularity; audacity of self-assertion; flip- 
pancy of tone in speaking of things sacred, and the astonish- 
ing complacency with which they allude to their own labor 
and learning, and the immodesty with which they contemptu- 
ously express themselves of all others in the Church.” Bear- 
ing this estimate in mind, how could a mere outsider know 
that Dr. Littledale would be to Dr. Grafton a model of learn- 
ing and a congenial witness to truth, whereas Dr. Briggs “has 
not well imbibed the traditions of our Communion,” and Father 
Paul James “‘ has hardly a recognized standing”; in fact both 
of them are “‘ belligerent flies” ? 

Do these distinctions, insisted on by a bishop seeking after 
“elucidation of the Truth,” argue for his fairness and sincerity 
and good-will? 

Scarcely more engaging is his frequent use of Anglican 
clergymen ‘‘returned from Rome,” as witnesses against the 
Church. Even the man in the street distrusts the bias of an 
apostate. Are these fairly to be opposed to the distinguished 
Anglicans we quoted ? 

Another authority quoted approvingly by Dr. Grafton is 
“‘the Roman Catholic Professor Launoy.”* Who is this Lau- 
noy? Let Dr. Rivington tell us: 

“‘Launoy was a writer of most equivocal reputation. Almost 
all his books were placed on the Index. He was committed to 
various errors on predestination and grace, besides his op- 
position to the Papacy. He is accused of altering writers in 
quoting them with an ‘incredible shamelessness.’ What author- 
ity, therefore, can a man like Launoy be?” + 

Still another authority cited by Dr. Grafton is Du Pin, 
whom he describes as ‘‘one of the most learned writers of the 
Roman Church,’ 

Now it happens that Du Pin is not “a learned writer of 
the Roman Church” at all, but a disciple of Launoy, and a 


* Rejoinder, p. 21. 
+ Authority. By Luke Rivington, M.G. London: Catholic Truth Society, pp. 35-6. 
} Rejoinder, p. 21. 
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Jansenist. Surely Dr. Grafton would not have thus referred to 
this writer had he read “ Bossuet’s Criticisms on Du Pin’s 
History of the Counsels of Chalcedon and Ephesus,” for he 
would have seen that this learned writer “makes free use of 
altered documents, defective and even false translations, spu- 
rious quotations, and wilful omissions of important testimony ; 
that he is especially unfair and evidently so when dealing with 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff.”* 

This bitter Gallican should have been quoted by Dr. Graf- 
ton as a pious Anglican, for he was on intimate terms with 
William Wake, Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury, and in 
perfect accord with the Anglican creed, regarding the aboli- 
tion of confession, religious vows, fasts, abstinences, corporal 
austerities, the celibacy of the clergy, but, above all, on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s supper, and the rejection of papal 
authority. For these teachings he was deprived of his chair 
at the Royal College and his writings were condemned by the 
Archbishop of Paris and the Sorbonne. 

Now, since Dr, Grafton tells us he has “investigated the 
Papal claims to the fullest extent of his power, and not a book 
of ability has escaped him,’’t we must suppose him to be ac- 
quainted with the foregoing facts. But if he is cognizant of 
them, how can he, with a sincere desire for the “‘elucidation of 
the Truth,” quote Du Pin as one of the ‘‘most learned writers 
of the Roman Church ?” : 

‘“‘THE PRE-EMINENCE OF PETER,” in Dr. Grafton’s hands, 
again raises the question of his fairness. We challenge any 
one not under the spell of Swedenborgianism, to read the 
topological contrast between St. Peter and St. John, and St. 
Peter and St. Paul in the Rejoinder, and then say, this man is 
single-minded in pursuit of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

‘He opens the discussion on page I1 by saying: “It will 
clear the ground if we begin by admitting the pre-eminence 
given to St. Peter in the Gospels and the first portion of the 
Acts.” This leaves us rather unprepared for the declaration 
found on page 14: “‘ Pre-eminent as was Peter, there is no 
question of the greater pre-eminence of John.” Still again we 
are surprised to read, on page 16, that “St. Paul outranks 
Peter in the gifts of pre-eminence bestowed upon him.” 


* The True Faith of Our Forefathers, p. 107. t Rejoinder, p. 7. 
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Is it possible that Bishop Grafton really means to tell us 
that SS. Peter, Paul, and John were each and all, individual- 
ly and collectively, simultaneously and equally, pre-eminent in 
the Apostolic College ? 

Pre-eminent means “first in rank, or merit; to hold the 
first place”; and surely all three could not be first and hold 
the first place at one and the same time. 

Dr. Grafton tells us that St. Peter’s true pre-eminence con- 
sists in this: that “he was the representative of the old dis- 
pensation within the apostolate,” while St. John represents the 
new.* This is proven because “St. Peter, like unto Israel, 
joined in covenant with God, is the married man, while St. 
John is the virgin disciple.” + 

The same rule, of course, would hold good to-day, and, 
therefore, the married bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Church are the representatives of the old dispensation, while 
the bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church, followers of the 
virgin disciple, represent the new. Dr. Grafton will surely 
not blame us if we push his principles to their logical con- 
clusion. 

In his efforts to minimize the pre-eminence of St. Peter in 
the New Testament Dr. Grafton continues: 

‘Father O’Hern says there are four lists of the Apostles 
in the New Testament, and Peter’s name appears at the head 
of each list. Here he falls into error. In St. Matthew’s Gospel 
St. Peter is mentioned as first, but after this, then the order 
given, as in the second chapter of Galatians, verse xi., is ‘ James, 
Peter, and John.’”} (Italics are ours.) 

Let us see who has fallen into error. There are about five 
and twenty places in the Gospels and the Acts where the name 
of Peter occurs together with the other Apostles, and in every 
single case the name of Peter stands first. There is only ome 
place in Holy Scripture where St. Peter is not mentioned first 
in rank, and that is the following passage in Galatians, referred 
to by Bishop Grafton: 

“‘And when James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave 
to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ” (Gal. ii. 9). 

When describing the Transfiguration, St. Matthew says: 
“ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his 

* Ibid., p. 172 t Jbid., p. 13. t /did., p. 16. 
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brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart” 
(Matt. xvii. 1. King James’ Version). 

Again, when describing Christ’s departure for Gethsemane, 
St. Matthew says: ‘“‘ And He took with Him Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee”’ (Matt. xxvi. 37. King James’ Version). 

What justification is there for the insinuation that after this 
(his first enumeration) St. Matthew uses the order, James, Peter, 
and John? 

Dr. Grafton has accused the learned Dr. Briggs of being 
** very superficial in his comment on the New Testament about 
St. Peter.”"* We are left the sad alternative either to believe 
that Dr. Grafton, in the foregoing comment on St. Matthew, is 
himself superficial, or else that he is unfair. 

Undoubtedly there was some special reason for this unusual 
order found in Galatians. Very probably St. James was the 
first of the three seen by St. Paul, and St. John the last. 
Anyhow, this order is so unnatural that, in commenting on 
the passage, Tertullian, Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Augustine quote St. Paul as saying: ‘‘ Peter and James 
and John.” + 

The distinguished Protestant critic, Tischendorf, gives the 
names of no less than eight of the oldest MSS. of Holy Scrip- 
ture, in which Peter’s name is written first in this text (in 
Galatians) and he quotes the Syriac, the Coptic, the Armenian, 
and the Ethiopic versions as giving the same order. 

In John, i. 44, Andrew and Peter are not named as Apos- 
tles, but as citizens, and in I. Cor. the order is that of the 
ascending scale, thus giving Peter the place of honor. 

Another consideration to be borne in mind is this: It is 
an established principle of exegesis that an isolated or obscure 
text must be interpreted in the light of those that are numer- 
ous or transparent. Any other system would upset the whole 
theology of the Bible. Here we have a single instance which 
must be interpreted in the light of five-and-twenty which are 
perfectly clear. 

“ THE THREE TEXTS,” 


In his examination of the “three texts upon which Rome 
builds her pretentious claims to the Supremacy”? Dr. Grafton 
argues as- follows: 


* Jbid., p. 10. t The True Faith of Our Forefathers, pp. 173-175. 
, tN. 7. Grace, Lipsia, 1872, p. 635. 
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‘*Now what does this rock refer to, Peter or Christ? Our 
Lord says: ‘Thou art Peter (or Petros) and upon this rock 
(Petra) I will build My Church.’ The two words are of dif- 
ferent genders; therefore, as Peter or Petros is of the mascu- 
line gender, and Petra, feminine, Petra cannot refer to him.” ® 

**Now what does this rock refer to?’’ Dr. Grafton asks, 
“Peter or Christ?” Not to Peter, because Peter is masculine 
and Petra is feminine, he argues. L£rgo, it refers to Christ. 
This, he says, the Apostles would naturally infer—presumably 
at the expense of saying that Christ is feminine. This may, 
or may not, be logic. Just now we are chiefly concerned with 
the inquiry whether it is sincere effort after ‘‘ elucidation of 
the Truth”? 

“Nor is the argument answered,” continues Dr. Grafton, 
“*by saying our Lord spoke in Syriac or Aramaic, for in this 
language the same distinction of gender is preserved.” Dr. 
Déllinger pleased the Prelate of Fond du Lac by “ repudiating 
the Papacy and dying excommunicate.” Is he equally pleas- 
ing in his statement: ‘The Greek translator of the Aramaic 
text was obliged to use Petros and Petra, in the original, 
Cephas stood in each place, without change of gender. ‘Thou 
art a stone, and on this stone,’ etc., Cephas being both name 
and title”? 

Robert Wilberforce, commenting on this text, says: “. 
in Syriac, as appears at present from the Peschito version, the 
term in each member of the sentence is identical. Had St. 
Augustine, for instance, known that our Lord’s words were: 
‘Thou art Cepho, and on this Cepho I will build My Church,’ 
he would not have employed the argument he does in his Re- 
tractions.”’{ 

Dr. Grafton assures us that he has read the work from 
which these passages are quoted. Was it insincerity or bad 
eyesight which caused him to adopt the contradictory state- 
ment? Dr. Thompson reminds us that insincerity has been a 
temptation to others. Commenting on this passage he says: 
“Protestants have betrayed unnecessary fears and have there- 
fore used all the hardihood of lawless criticism in their attempts 
to reason away the Catholic interpretation.” § 


* Rejoinder, p. 18. 
t Bngland and the Holy See. By Spencer Jones, M.A. Longmans, pe 104. 
t lbid. § Monotesseron, p. 1940 
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THE APPEAL TO THE FATHERS. 


Having proved that Christ could not have referred to Peter 
in Matt. xvi. 18, Dr. Grafton appeals to the Fathers to prove 
that his own interpretation is the correct one. 

“The majority of the Fathers,” he says, ‘“‘refer the rock to 
Christ or Peter’s confession of His Divinity. The quotation 
Father O’Hern makes from St. Cyprian, that ‘He who forsakes 
the Chair of St. Peter, upon whom the Church is built, let him 
not feel confidence that he is in the Church of Christ,’ is stated 
in the ante-Nicene Christian Library . . . as undoubtedly 
spurious.” * 

Perhaps it will be news to Bishop Grafton to learn that 
two of the greatest living patristic scholars regard this quota- 
tion as undoubtedly genuine. 

A few years ago Dom John Chapman, O.S.B., made a care- 
ful examination of the earliest extant copies of St. Cyprian’s 
letter, and, as a result, declared that it was St. Cyprian him- 
self who made the marginal notes under dispute. The treatise 
by St. Cyprian on “ Unity” was first written against Felicis- 
simus of Carthage, and later a copy was sent to assist Pope 
Cornelius to quell the Novatians in Rome, and this copy con- 
tained marginal notes that were finally embodied in the text. 
This opinion has been endorsed by Dr. Harnack as follows: 

“In my judgment, the author (z.¢., Dom Chapman) is right. 

. . Zhe interpolation is St. Cyprian’s own work . . ., 
the conclusion forces itself upon the critic verily as the most 
probable solution. One may not only say it is unimpeachably 
certain, but one is justified in maintaining that it rests on the 
soundest proof. Jt its mo longer open to any one to treat the 
group of passages as a discreditable Roman forgery.” + 
' Dr. Grafton’s attempt to discredit the testimony of St. 
Cyprian is most unfortunate, for almost invariably where the 
saint refers to St. Peter, it is in these words: ‘Peter, upon 
whom the Church is built.” Let us look at some of these 
passages from St. Cyprian: 

“Peter, on whom the Church had been built by the Lord 
Himself.” ¢ 

‘‘There speaks Peter, upon whom the Church was to be 


buslt.” § 
* Rejoinder, pp. 10 and 20, 
t The Prince of the Apostles, p.128. Garrison, N. Y.: The Lamp Publishing Company. 
tEp. lv. ad Cornel,, p. 178. § Ep. lxix. ad Pupian., p. 265. 
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“There is one baptism and one Holy Ghost, and one 
Church, founded by Christ our Lord upon Peter, for an original 
and principle of unity.” * 

“For not even did Peter, whom the Lord chose the first, 
and upon whom He built His Church,’’ etc.t 

“For first to Peter, upon whom He built the Church, and 
from whom He appointed and showed that unity should 
spring.” t 

** Peter, likewise, on whom the Church was founded mS the 
good pleasure of the Lord.” § 

‘“‘ Upon that one (Peter) He builds His Church, and to him 
He assigns His sheep to be fed.’ || 

Origen is the next Father taken up by Dr. Grafton, whom 
he tries to make a witness against Peter’s Supremacy. 

But Origen, likewise, proves a singularly refractory witness. 

“Peter,” he says, ‘‘ was, by the Lord, called a rock, since 
to him is said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church.’” | 

“Peter, upon whom is built Christ's Church, against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail, has left behind him but one 
epistle that is universally acknowledged.” ** 

“See what is said by the Lord to that great foundation of 
the Church: ‘O Thou of little faith, why didst thou doubt?’” 
(Matt. xiv. 31). tt 

Dr. Grafton refers to a passage in the works of Tertullian 
but neglects to tell us that it was written after Tertullian had 
become a Montanist and had left the Church. We presume that 
even Dr. Grafton, who has written a whole bookij to prove 
that he is not only a Christian, but @ Catholic, will hardly ac- 
cept his doctrine from Tertullian the Montanist. 

Speaking of the passage in question Dom Chapman says: 
“‘This treatise is about his latest and most spiteful, written 
when he had been some twenty years outside the Church.” $§ 

Tertullian, when a Catholic, wrote as follows: ‘‘ Was any- 
thing hidden from Peter, who was called the rock whereon the 
Church was to be built; who obtained the keys of the king- 


* Ep. lxx. ad Januar. et Ep. Numid., p. 270. t Ep. Ixxi. ad Quintum, p. 273. 
tEp. lxxiii, ad Judaian., p. 280. § De Bono Patientia, p. 494. 
|| De Unitate, p. 397. q T. II1., Comm. in Matt., n. 130, p. 927 (A/#d. Tr. 35). 
** T, IV., in Joan., Tom. V., p. 95 (2x. Zused., H. E., VI., c. 25). 
tt T. II., Hom, V. in Exod., n. 4, col. 2, p. 145. tt Christian and Cathelic. 
§§ Bishop Gore and the Anglican Claims, Longmans, Green & Co. P, 50. 
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dom of heaven, and the power of losing and binding in heaven 
and on earth?” ® 

‘‘I_ presume him (Peter) a Monogamist, by the Church, which 
built upon him, etc.” + 

Dr. Grafton further states that St. Hilary is ‘‘among the 
Fathers who held that Christ, or the confession of His Divin- 
ity, was the rock.” { But St. Hilary protests in these words: 
‘‘For it was with Him so sacred a thing to suffer for the sal- 
vation of the human race, as thus to designate with the re- 
proachful name, Satan, Peter, the first confessor of the Son of 
God, the foundation of the Church, the doorkeeper of the heavenly 
kingdom, and in His judgment on earth a judge of heaven.’’§ 

“The fear excited in the Apostles by the lowliness of the 
Passion (so that even the firm rock upon which the Church 
was to be built trembled), after the death and resurrection of 
the Lord ceased.” || 

“‘O happy foundation of the Church, and a rock worthy 
of the building up of that which was to scatter the infernal 
laws, and the gates of hell, and all the bars of death.” ¢ 

Dr. Grafton claims St. Basil on his side, but we have the 
following testimony from this Father: ‘‘When we hear the 
name of Peter . . . weat once .. . think of . 
him who on account of the pre-eminence of his faith received 
upon himself the building of the Church,” ** 

**One also of these mountains was Peter, upon which rock 
the Lord promised to build His Church.” ft 

St. Ambrose is taken up next. What could have tempted 
Dr. Grafton to cite this Father, who was so staunch a “ Papal- 
ist,” utterly escapes our comprehension. We could give pages 
of quotations from St. Ambrose in favor of Peter’s Supremacy, 
but will have to content ourselves with the following: ‘It is 
that same Peter to whom He said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build My Church.’ Therefore, where Peter is, 
there ts the Church.” tt 

“For how could that be agitated, over which he, Peter, 
presided, in whom is the foundation of the Church?” §§ 


* De Prescript. Heret., 0, 22, p. 209. t De Monogamia, n. 8, p. 529. 
t Rejoinder, p. 21. § Tract. in Ps, cxli., n. 4, pp. 502-3, t. I. 
|| Tract. in Ps, cxli., n. 8, p. 603, t. I. {] Comm. in Matt., ¢. xvi., n. 7, pp. 749-50. 


** T.1.,p. 1,1. 11, Adv. Zunom., n. 4, p. 340. 
tt T. L., p. I1., Comm. in Esai., c, ii., n. 66, p. 604, 
tt T. 1., in Ps, xl., n. 30, pp. 879-80. 
§§ T. L., Bxgos. in Luc. L,IV., n. 70, 71, 77, pp. 1353-4. 
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“* For they have not Peter's inheritance who have not Peter's 
chair.” * 

Dr. Grafton quotes St. Augustine as saying, in his Retrac- 
tions, that “ Christ was the rock”; but since his interpretation 
was based, as he tells us, on a mistaken view of the Syriac 
language, we must agree with Wilberforce in saying that ‘‘ had 
St. Augustine known that our Lord’s words were ‘Thou art 
Cepho, and on this Cepho I will build My Church,’ he would 
not have employed the argument he does in his Retractions.” 

Here is a passage St. Augustine never retracted, and no 
Catholic of to-day could express the teaching of the Church 
more concisely : 

“I am kept in the Catholic Church by the consent of peo- 
ples and nations. By an authority begun with miracles, nour- 
ished by hope, increased by charity, confirmed by antiquity. 
By the succession of priests from the Chair of Peter the Apos- 
tle—to whom our Lord, after His resurrection, gave His sheep 
to be fed—down to the present Bishop. In fine, by that very 
nane of Catholic which this Church has alone held possession 
of; so that though heretics would fain have called themselves 
Catholics, yet to the inquiry of a stranger, ‘Where is the meet- 
ing of the Catholic Church held?’ no one of them would dare 
to point out his own basilica.” ¢ 

St. Cyril of Alexandria is cited by Dr. Grafton as referring 
the rock to “the most firm faith of the disciples.” { 

The distinguished scholar, Waterworth, however, says: This 
passage ‘‘is not Cyril’s, but by another author subsequent to 
St. Cyril.” § 

This opinion reaches a high degree of probability from a 
consideration of the following passage from St. Cyril: “ He 
suffers him (Peter) no longer to be called Simon, . . . but 
by a title suitable to the thing; He changed his name into 
Peter, from the word Petra (rock); for on him He was after- 
wards to found His Church.” || 

Again we find St. Cyril addressing Pope Celestine as “ Arch- 
bishop of the Universe.” 7 

Would Dr. Grafton thus address his Holiness, Pope Pius X.? 

Dr. Grafton quotes St. Gregory the Great in a passage 


*T. IL, De Pen. L. V., c. vi., 2. 33, Pp. 399- t Con. Ep. Manich., 1., 5-6. 
t Rejoinder, p. 22. § Faith of Catholics. Vol. 11., p. 47. 
| T. LV., Comm. in Joan., ze Joc., p. 131. 
{ Hom. in Deip., p. 384, ed. Aubert. 
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which must be sorely strained to seem favorable to the Grafton 
idea. St. Gregory, of course, is unequivocal in his teaching, as, 
for example: ‘‘ By the voice of the Lord the care of the whole 
Church is committed to Peter, the head of the Apostles.” * 

Has Dr. Grafton never read the famous passage from Mil- 
man in reference to the times of St. Gregory? ‘‘It is impos- 
sible to conceive what had been the confusion, the lawlessness, 
the chaotic state of the Middle Ages, without the medizval 
Papacy; and of the medizval Papacy the real father is Greg- 
ory the Great.” 

Even Dr. Littledale does not lay hands on St. Jerome, as 
Dr. Grafton boldly does. We commend to Dr. Grafton this 
from Littledale: ‘‘The most direct and cogent passage in favor 
of Papalism in the whole of the Fathers is this from St. Jerome, 
in an epistle to Pope Damasus, written A. D. 376: ‘I speak 
with the successor of the Fisherman and the disciples of the 
Cross. I, following no chief save Christ, am counted in com- 
munion with your Blessedness, that is, with the chair of Peter. 
On that rock I know the Church is built; whoso eats the Lamb 
outside this house is protane.” + 

We have now examined Dr. Grafton’s chief witnesses among 
the Fathers, and find that all are in perfect accord with Cath- 
olic teaching. If they have at times referred to Christ as The 
Rock on whom the Church is built, it is in that primary sense, 
admitted by all Catholics, and which St. Paul had in mind when 
he wrote: ‘‘ Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus.” ¢ 

“‘It must be clearly understood,” says Father Ryder, “that 
we ip nowise reject the application of The Rock to Christ, or 
to faith in Christ. We maintain that such interpretation does 
not at all militate against its application directly to St. Peter; 
not indeed to his person, but to his office.” 

St. Peter is the secondary foundation, so made by Christ 
Himself—the visible Head on earth, representing the chief and 
invisible Head, Jesus Christ in heaven. 


THE FORGED DECRETALS, 


Qur seeker after truth tells us that the real basis of the 
Papacy is not to be found in Scripture at all, or in the Patristic 


* Lib, IV., Ep. 32. t Plain Reasons Against Joining the Church of Rome, p. 194. 
tI, Cor. iii, rz. 
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interpretation of the Petrine texts, but in the “ Forged Decre- 
tals which Gratian worked into the Canon Law of the Church.” 
He continues: ‘“‘We ask our readers: Do you think that Al- 
mighty God, if He wanted to develop the supremacy of the 
Pope, would have resorted to man’s lies to do it? Does God 
need man’s lies to carry out His plans and do His work?”’* 

The Forged Decretals themselves furnish the best answer 
to Dr. Grafton’s question, for the Papacy was in full bloom 
centuries before the Decretals were thought of, and continues 
in undiminished vigor long after these forgeries have been dis- 
covered and rejected. But what is the history of the Forged 
Decretals? When were they compiled, and where and by 
whom, and why? ? 

It is admitted that they cannot have originated earlier than 
the year 845, nor later than 857. From end to end they 
proclaim their birthplace to have been not Rome but Western 
France. It is plain, too, that these Decretals were not the 
work of Rome or Rome’s Bishop. Their compiler was either a 
provincial bishop or one acting in his name and for his bene- 
fit. Modern writers are agreed that the immediate object of 
the Decretals was to win respect for Episcopal authority. If 
they sometimes touch on the prerogative of the Pope it is 
never in the interests of Rome, but always in those of the 
bishops. The Decreta/s did not obtain any official footing un- 
til the middle of the eleventh century, and never exercised any 
serious influence on the government of the Church. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, there is no writer of to-day, 
except Dr. Grafton, who holds that Papal Supremacy was built 
up through the instrumentality of the Forged Decretals. Dr. 
Gore, Anglican Bishop of Birmingham, though he has written 
bitterly against the Catholic Church, does not agree with Dr. 
Grafton in his allegation that “crimes innumerable, the greed 
of worldly power, forgeries and lies, marked the rise of the 
Papacy.” ¢ (Italics are ours.) 

Bishop Gore decisively declares: “No one can fairly con- 
template the greatness of the Papacy, or consider how vast 
the position it occupies in the whole of history, without being 
satisfied that it is something more than could have ever been 
created by the ambition or power of individual Popes or by 
the evil forces of injustice and fraud. It is one of those great 

* Reioinder, pp. 30-31. t Ibid., P. 30. 
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historic growths which indicate a divine purpose latent in the 
tendencies of things and the circumstances of the world.” * 

This statement should really be taken as final, for Bishop 
Gore would not have conceded so much unless historic truth 
and the consent of the world’s scholarship had compelled it. 
Nevertheless, we offer it to Dr. Grafton only tentatively, hav- 
ing no means at hand whereby we can know whether Dr. 
Gore belongs in Dr. Grafton’s mind to the corps of belliger- 
ent flies. 


PETER IN ROME, 


Was Peter in Rome? This question has been considered 
for the last twenty-five years as thoroughly disposed of and 
settled. But, “consider the evidence,” cries Dr. Grafton. ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture does not state that he was there. . . . And can 
you suppose that Almighty God will condemn His children 
. . . for not submitting to the Papacy when He does not 
tell us that Peter was at Rome?” t+ 

**The church which is at Babylon saluteth you,”} is one 
of St. Peter’s own contributions to Holy Scripture. The 
Speakers’ Commentary, edited by the Anglican Archbishop of 
York, makes the following comment on this text: 

‘*We have to remark .. . that all ancient authorities 
are unanimous in the assertion that the later years of his 
(Peter’s) life were passed in the west of the Roman Empire. 
We find an absolute consensus of ancient interpreters that ‘ Baby- 
lon’ must be understood as equivalent to Rome. We adopt with- 
out the least misgiving this explanation of the word as alone 
according with the mind of the Apostle and also the testi- 
mony of the early Church.” 

Again Dr, Ellicott, Anglican Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, in-his commentary on the same text, says: ‘* Nothing 
but Protestant prejudice can stand against the historical evidence 
that Peter sojourned and died in Rome.” § 

Rev. William W. Whiston, an Anglican theologian, says: 
“* That St. Peter was at Rome is so clear in Christian antiquity 
that it is a shame for any Protestant to have to confess that any 
Protestant ever denied it.’ || 

In reply to Dr. Grafton’s assertion that ‘‘there is slight 


* Roman Catholic Claims, p. 106. t Reioinder, p. 28. tI. Peter v. 13. 
§ The Bible Commentary, Joc cit. || Memoirs, 1750. 
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evidence for St. Peter’s being at Rome,” * we submit the names 
of the following non-Catholic writers who unanimously agree 
that Peter was in Rome, and died Bishop of Rome: Credner, 
Bleek, Wieseler, Meyer, Hilgenfield, Rebab, Mangold, Grotius, 
Cave, Lardiner, Whitby, Macknight, Hales, Claudius, Mynster, 
Schaff, Neander, Steiger, De Wette, and Lightfoot. But why 
multiply authorities? ‘‘ Nay, an’ thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as well 
as thou!” 


ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


Dr. Grafton solemnly tells us that the new form of ordina- 
tion was introduced into the Edwardine Ordinal, not because 
the so-called Reformers had any idea of denying the “ Catholic 
doctrine of the Eucharist, dut because the old one was am- 
biguous.” fF 

This is really a remarkable statement when we pause to 
consider how the change itself, decause of its ambiguity, plunged 
the Church of England into a state of chaotic confusion re- 
garding the priesthood, from which it has never since emerged. 
Few clergymen of the Anglican Church to-day agree as to just 
what the powers of the priesthood are. Some, like Dr. Grafton, 
are copy-cat Catholics, laying claim to everything the Catholic 
priest holds, while others are ‘out-and-out Protestants, denying 
everything, and each claiming that his interpretation is the 
true one. 

“We think,” Dr. Grafton continues, ‘‘we have fairly an- 
swered Father O’Hern’s misstatement that the Anglican Orders 
had been pronounced invalid by the Greeks, Russians, and Old 
Catholics.” 

What answer does Dr. Grafton give? The private opinion 
of private individuals in these various churches. Now the fact 
that these individuals consider Anglican Orders to be valid no 
more proves that such is the official teaching of their Church 
than the fact of Dr. Grafton’s belief in the Real Presence proves 
that such is the official teaching of the Anglican Church. It 
is a matter of historical record, which Anglicans know but too 
well, that these Churches have never officially recognized the 
validity of Anglican Orders. Let us hear the testimoay of the 
one living scholar, best qualified to speak, who has examined 
all the original documents in the Vatican library concerning 


* Rejoinder, p. 28. t Jbid., pp. 49-50. $ /did., p. 43. 
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Anglican Orders, and whom Dr. Grafton will not dare to ac- 
cuse of making @ misstatement: 

“The early English Reformers rejected the Sacrifice of the 
Mass and all that the notion implied—altars, vestments, and 
priesthood. They drew up a rite of ordaining ministers, in 
which, by exclusion, this notion was strongly emphasized, and 
which was wholly different from the ancient Catholic rite. Fur- 
ther, there can be no doubt whatever that those who were re- 
sponsible for drawing up the rite, and those who first used it, 
would have rejected with scorn and by the use of the strongest 
language, any idea of making bishops and priests in the Catho- 
lic sense. Why, therefore, will their successors in religion— 
the members of the English Established Church, or those bodies 
which sprang from it—take it amiss if Pope Leo XIII., as the 
result of his examination of the question, came to agree with 
their forefathers in all this, and declared that, in his opinion, 
they succeeded in their design? He is not, be it remembered, 
the first who has come to this decision; for the same judg- 
ment had already been passed upon the validity of Anglican Or- 
ders by the Greeks and Russians, and by the Jansenists and Old 
Catholics.” * 

Dr. Grafton must have heard of that embarrassing little 
affair in connection with the Pan-Anglican Congress of 1908. 
Dr. Blyth, Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, on that occasion, 
addressed a communication to the Eastern Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem regarding the “ formal recognition between the two churches 
of the validity of Holy Baptism and Holy Orders.” Here are 
some extracts from the answer of the Jerusalem Patriarch: 

‘We cannot give an affirmative reply to the question con- 
tained in this communication about the validity of Baptism and 
Orders in the Anglican Church, . . . We have belonging 
to us men who have looked deeply into these questions, and 
have demonstrated, both from canonical and other considera- 
tions the impossibility of the complete recognition of the valid- 
ity of both these Sacraments which are consummated in the 
Anglican Church after a method of its own. . . . Various 
reasons do not permit the Eastern Orthodox Church to accept, 
without being on her guard, the validity of the Baptism of 
Anglicans. . . . The same reasons hold good in relation to 

* The Question of Anglican Ordinations, By Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., D.D, Notre 


Dame, Ind,: The Ave Maria Press, 
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the question of the Orders of Anglicans. . . . Our Church 
. «+ « has the profoundest sentiment of rigid orthodoxy, and 
that which is befitting in order to preserve this deposit uninjured.” 
(Italics our own.) 

The general drift of this letter convinced the Pan-Anglican 
Congress that Rome was not solitary and alone in its distrust 
of Anglican Orders. 

Though we have been able to analyze only a few of the 
leading statements made in Dr. Grafton’s Rejoinder, we have 
ourselves begun so seriously to doubt the perfect sincerity of 
Dr. Grafton’s desire for ‘elucidation of the truth,” that we 
must await further assurances from him on this point before 
we can proceed. 

The quotation from St. Cyprian, with which our former 
article * closed, was rejected by Dr. Grafton ‘“‘as undoubtedly 
spurious.” We shall close this one with a quotation which we 
know to be genuine: The writer is a Jesuit, as staunch a re- 
presentative of the Catholic mind as St. Cyprian himself. In 
speaking of the dishonest methods which often characterize the 
adversaries of the Catholic Church, he says: 

‘To give their accusations some show of plausibility, they 
have had to tamper with the text or grossly misrepresent the 
author’s meaning. Sheer ignorance would be a poor palliation 
of such conduct, and the conviction is forced upon one that 
writers like Dr. Littledale’’ (and must we insert, like Dr. 
Grafton, too?) ‘‘make playthings of the minds of men. They 
trifle with human weakness and have recourse to the old de- 
vice: ‘Cry it loud, my masters, and cry it often; there must 
always be some who cannot, and some who will not, investi- 
gate the truth of your assertions.’” f+ 


* « Bishop Grafton and Pro-Romanism,” THE CATHOLIC WORLD, February, 1909. 
t Salvator M. Brandi, S.J., Te Catholic Mind, November 22, 1903, p. 32. 


























HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SHADOW OF FEAR, 


OME months had passed since that afternoon when 
= Miss Grantley had called upon Lady Eugenia 
Capel, and had returned to find her nephew 
— putting his things together with an air of breath- 
fee «less hurry. 

“I am going to offer myself for active service, Aunt Sophia,” 
he said, looking up at her from the portmanteau into which 
he was laying all manner of things higgledy-piggledy. “I 
hope I shall be accepted. I’m tired of being a carpet-soldier. 
I want to win some glory if I can.” 

She sat down heavily in one of the chintz-covered chairs. 
He was too excited to notice how stone-gray was her face, 
and how a perspiration had come out in little beads upon it. 

“I am going up to town to-night, lest I should lose my 
chances,” he said. “I wouldn’t be left at home for anything. 
Fancy going back to India to play in gymkhanas and dance 
at Government House when there is fighting to be done. I 
have never had an opportunity before. I want to win glory 
if I can.” 

She gazed at the handsome head bent now in the task of 
getting an ill-packed, over-full portmanteau to close. By some 
strange intuition she could read his heart. If he had said: “I 
want to win glory for my dear” she could not have under- 
stood more plainly. His face was irradiated. Of late it had 
been gloomy. 

‘‘Why didn’t you get a man to do that for you?” she 
asked. ‘‘ You are ruining your clothes; yet you were always 
so particular about them.” 

“In time of peace,” he said; “now it is time of war. I had 
to do it myself. I couldn’t stand by while a servant did it. 
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I shan’t need very much. I am leaving most of my things 
behind.” 

“Yes, my dear boy. You will find them all when you 
come back.” 

She was tolerably certain that he would not find her; but 
the house was to be his. He would find it waiting for its 
master. She would leave it so that the servants should stay 
on—they were old and faithful servants. She almost opened 
her lips to speak; then closed them again. She would not 
send him away with the knowledge that he was leaving her 
to die alone. Why, for the matter of that, she had lived alone. 
Even to Godfrey she had been chary of manifestations of 
affection. She had sheltered him in youth and paid for his 
education; but she had not tried to keep him at home with 
her as another lonely woman might. He had gone into the 
army, and when the time came for his regiment to go to 
India he had gone with it. He had chosen the life of soldier- 
ing for himself, and she had not protested, nor urged, as a 
softer woman might, the claim of her loneliness. Now that he 
was to have his first chance of active service, she was not go- 
ing to hamper and hinder him with the thought of a sick old 
woman of his blood, who had been like a mother to him, dy- 
ing alone. 

“You will say good-bye for me to all my friends?” he 
said, standing up and shaking himself. “ Nesta was out driv- 
ing with Moore when the news came. I couldn’t wait till they 
got back. I will write from town. I am very glad that you 
and Nesta are reconciled. You will miss me less.” 

‘“‘Now you are talking nonsense, Godfrey. Nesta and I 
had never much in common. I shall miss you, of course; but 
you will come back. And, now, where do you suppose I have 
been?” 

‘*I haven’t been thinking about it. But to be sure you 
have been driving. You keep too much at home. It will do 
you good being out this glorious weather. I wish you could 
go out more.” 

“I went to call on Lady Eugenia Capei.” 

He was busy with his despatch box, fitting a key carefully 
into the lock, but the color came to his cheek, and Miss Grant- 
ley saw it. 

“She is in love with you, Godfrey,” she said. 
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He dropped the bunch of keys with a rattle. 

“You are mistaken; she is in love with Stanhope,” he 
said frowning. 

‘* She is in love with you.” 

“Did she tell you so?” 

**Now I come to think of it, I don’t believe she did. But 
we talked of you, and she was a woman in love. Godfrey, all 
I have will be yours. I was going to give it to you even in 
my lifetime, that you might be happy with her.” 

He came over to her and kissed her. 

‘You are too good to me Aunt Sophia; you always were,” 
he said. ‘But, of course, I could not let you strip yourself 
of your money for me. I confess I have been presumptuous 
enough to lift my eyes to Lady Eugenia Capel. If I live to 
come back I shall have something to offer her—I shall be less 
unworthy.” 


Two months had passed and Miss Grantley was dead and 
buried more than a month. The Priory, with the old staff of 
servants, stood waiting for the new master. She had not died 
in loneliness. Nesta Moore had been often with her—would 
have been with her constantly, if it were not that the dying 
woman seemed to prefer Lady Eugenia Capel, with whom she 
had formed a close tie of friendship, bewildering to the unin- 
itiated. 

She had died, as she had hoped to do, almost without lying 
down; had returned to her Maker, as she had desired, un- 
marked by the surgeon’s knife.. She had gone very quickly in 
the end, the merciful end hastened by a week of bitter weather 
in which she had taken a chill. 

Nesta had been with her at the last. An hour or two be- 
fore she died she awoke out of a doze, and her eyes were 
bright. 

‘You have that five hundred pounds I gave you, Nesta?” 
she asked. 

“‘I have it quite safely.” 

‘‘ Keep it safely. How can we tell but you might need it? 
You are as safe as any mortal can be; at the worst, Godfrey 
would take care of you, But I might have made it more. I 
hope I did not do wrong in not making it more.” 

Nesta assured her that she had not done wrong; and Miss 
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Grantley listened, looking at her with eyes in which the bright- 
ness died like a sinking candle-flame. 

When all was over, Lord Mount-Eden and. his daughter 
went away on a tour round the world which had been planned 
for some time and only postponed by Lady Eugenia’s determin- 
ation to stay with Miss Grantley to the end. No one could 
say that the young lady did not need the change. She had 
looked harassed and worried out of all proportion to such a 
thing as the quiet dying of an old woman who was no kin to 
her and but a recent friend. Few suspected her absorption in 
the news from the seat of war, where already there had been 
two bloody engagements and Captain Grantley’s name had 
once been mentioned in despatches. 

But she was of the heroic stuff, and she would not keep 
her father when he was anxious to go; so they had been gone 
some weeks before the time came when Nesta Moore was first 
smitten by her great fear. 

James Moore had taken a chill that summer evening, when 
he had plunged into the river to save his wife and afterwards 
had delayed to change his wet garments. He had taken a 
chill, to his own indignant disgust; but, while he was obliged 
to admit that he was more vulnerable than he thought, noth- 
ing in the world would induce him to treat himself like any 
ordinary mortal. 

An unpleasant little cough settled on him, which became 
worse with the approach of winter. He had never been ill in 
his life; and he was ‘as difficult to manage as such men are 
apt to be. He would not take doctors’ stuffs; he would not 
stay indoors and nurse his cold; he would not take any of 
the ordinary precautions. 

Just at that time the mills had received their first Govern- 
ment contract. The hands were working overtime, and fresh 
hands had to be brought in. Houses were springing up in 
many directions to receive the newcomers. Shops were being 
built to supply their needs. A Methodist meeting-house had 
arrived, and a Baptist was in process of building. Valley was 
busier than a hive. There were to be baths, recreation halls, 
a laboratory, a library, for the use of the hands. James Moore 
had gone for his plans to a certain garden.city built by a 
Northern manufacturer for the use of his employees. He was 
going to make Valley a wonder of its kind. 
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“The hands will serve me twice as well if they’re healthy 
and contented,” he said to his brothers, who were somewhat 
alarmed at the great proposals, “and I am quite willing that 
they should be the better of our prosperity.” 

All the time his cough increased and grew upon him. 
When he had a fit of coughing in their presence, his brothers 
would look at each other with such haggard faces as would 
win any one’s pity. They had asked him in vain to see a 
doctor. 

“It is the woolen stuff and fluff in the air makes me cough,” 
he said. “I shall be all right in a day or two.” 

He was not one to be persuaded against his will. The time 
came when the brothers looked in each other’s faces and ac- 
knowledged with bitterness in their hearts that an appeal to 
the woman they detested and misjudged was the only way. 

Dick Moore had avoided Nesta more markedly since the 
day when, to please her husband, she had thanked him with 
averted eyes for saving her child. He had muttered in reply 
something about Stella being “‘Jim’s kid,” as though Nesta 
might think that it had been done for her. So it was Stephen 
that came on the embassage. Stephen, who could be so gen- 
tle with birds and animals, who might perhaps in the begin- 
ning have liked Nesta if he had not been so much influenced 
by the other. 

“You should make Jim see a doctor,” he said, shuffling 
from one foot to another. ‘He has a nasty cough.” 

“Do you think I haven’t asked him?” Nesta returned, 
black fear coming down like a cloud upon her heart. 

‘“‘If you want him to live,’ said Stephen scowling, ‘ you'll 
use women’s ways to get him to listen. Might happen the 
cough ’ud turn to pneumonia. Make him see a doctor.” 

If he had been looking at her he would have seen the fear 
in her face; but her husband’s brothers never looked at her 
when they were in her presence. 

‘“‘I shall do my best,” she said, in a small, terrified voice. 
“Indeed I have tried; but he wouldn’t listen to me. You 
think the cough is so bad as—all that?” 

““ If you cared as a wife should care,” Stephen Moore said, 
without lifting his head, ‘“‘ you wouldn’t ask: ‘Is it so bad?’ 
You’d know how bad it was.” 


But Nesta scarcely heard him. If she had thought of him 
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at all, she would have taken the speech as a part of the ill- 
conditioned attitude of the brothers towards her. But in the 
terror that had come upon her there was no room for any 
other thought than that her beloved was in danger. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SECRET JOURNEY. 


To think that they—the two who hated and misjudged her 
—should have had to plant that sword of fear in her heart. 
She wrung her hands when she thought upon it. She had been 
comforting herself with false comfort, because he was strong 
and big and bonny and had never had an illness in his life. 
And because he had given reasons for the cough, such reasons 
as had not deceived his brothers, and had put her off with 
promises that when spring came and the great rush of things 
was over they would go away to the South, just themselves 
and the child. They would have their long-postponed honey- 
moon: in the clear air, under the spotless skies, he would get 
tid of the dust that was in his throat. She must be patient. 
In a little while he would do all she asked. Now he was tco 
hard-pressed. There was no time to see a doctor—no time to 
be careful. 

Aunt Betsy came in on Nesta when she was in the cold 
grip of the fear. She had made a great expedition for her, 
because she, too, was anxious about Jim’s troublesome cough. 

‘“‘Put your arms about his neck, dearie. Coax him. A 
man can’t resist the wife he loves as Jim loves you, if she but 
takes him the right way. My bonny boy!” said the old 
woman, and the falling note on which she concluded made 
Nesta tremble like a leaf. 

She pleaded with her husband at the first opportunity; 
and this time her pleading was not in vain. He confessed at 
last that the cough had left him with a certain lassitude, which 
was a new thing in his experience. He had heats at night 
and awoke tired. Yet there was something he must do before 
he could find time to rest. He was buying out a rival com- 
pany; taking over their premises; going to run their mills 
with his own. It entailed a deal which he could delegate to 
no one. 
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“Let it be safely accomplished, Nesta,” he said, “and 
Madeira will soon make me all right. But I will see a doctor 
if you like. You shall take me up to town next week. Wait 
till I see—Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—I think I 
can manage Friday.” 

She was glad to get so much from him, and did not press 
him further; only living in terror that, after all, he might not 
go to the doctor’s on the Friday. 

However he did, and she went with him. It was character- 
istic of his attitude towards her that he saw the doctor alone, 
leaving her in the waiting-room. 

It seemed a long time that he was away from her, behind 
that deeply-recessed, mahogany door, in the wall covered with 
a red flock paper, which was as a door to the judgment-hall 
to Nesta. She sat listening with her very heart for the turn- 
ing of the handle in the door which should preface her hus- 
band’s coming back to her. She sat at a table covered with 
the Christmas numbers of papers and magazines, gaily-colored 
and with an intention of jollity. There were other people in 
the room. A pale child opposite to her lay against his moth- 
er’s arm with an air of weakness, and could not be induced 
to look at the gaily-colored pictures. Every time he coughed 
his mother pressed him a little closer to her side and a tremor 
shook her frame. 

At last the door, which had let out so many reprieved or 
sentenced to death, opened and James Moore came out. He 
smiled at Nesta as he came towards her; but to her terrified 
fancy he was pale. Yet his whisper was reassuring. 

‘*Nothing too bad, little one,” he said. “I’ve got to be 
careful and we must spend the spring out of England, since 
we can afford to do it. Doctors are great humbugs. If you 
were to believe them, the poor man would never recover, for 
the poor man could not do the things they prescribe for their 
patients; yet, I daresay, the poor man pulls through as often 
as the rich.” ; 

‘‘ Did he say you were to rest?” 

‘“‘He gave me that impossible prescription. I shall not 
rest while I am here. But after Christmas we shall get away 
somewhere where I shall find it easy to laze. We will loaf 
through the spring, you and I and Stella. Where shall it be, 
Nest?” 
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During their lunch at a smart hotel and in the train going 
home they talked of where the spring should be spent; and 
at intervals the cough shook James Moore’s big frame. 

“It is nothing, nothing,” he said. ‘You shall see how I 
will throw it off when I get out of this murk.” 

But Nesta was not satisfied. At night when her husband 
slept, his sleep broken now and again by the rattling cough, 
she lay awake, contemplating or trying to contemplate, for 
her soul shrank back in panic, the wreck and ruin of a life 
without Jim. 

After a day or two she could not endure the suspense, and, 
since business took her husband away for the better part of 
two days, she made an expedition to London on her own ac- 
count and saw the lung specialist. 

“Your husband,” he said, looking at her kindly, “has a 
splendid frame and a splendid constitution. With care he should 
throw off the cough which he has unfortunately contracted. A 
cough is always a serious matter if it continues.” 

He looked at her for a moment as though considering. 
Then he asked if there was consumption in James Moore’s 
family. 

“‘You are not to be frightened by the question,” he added. 
**'We doctors have to search in all possible directions for facts 
that may have a bearing on our patients’ health.” 

“I have never heard of such a thing,” Nesta said. ‘‘I 
used to be very delicate myself, and it was feared that I might 
be going into consumption, but I have grown very strong 
since then.” 

‘You look perfectly healthy,” the doctor said slowly, “ per- 
fectly healthy. Let me see your husband again before he 
goes. He promised me another visit. And do not delay about 
getting away. It has been an open winter so far. We may 
expect the bitter weather after Christmas.” 

‘I will do my best,” said Nesta, only half-comforted. 
** But I cannot always make my husband do what he wills not 
to.” 

The doctor laughed. 

‘*No, indeed, I should think not. A very dominant man, 
I should say. A most remarkable and striking personality.” 

When Nesta arrived in a crush of travelers at Burbridge, 
the station for Outwood, she was too occupied with her own 
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thoughts to take much heed of the press on the platform along 
which she hurried, to the little gate that led out into the wet 
country road. The visit to the doctor was a secret one, to be 
hidden from her husband, so she kept her veil down, and in 
the mourning she was wearing for her great aunt, she might 
easily have escaped observation in the ill-lit, small station. 

As she hurried along, her head bent before the wind, she 
did not notice Dick Moore coming towards her on the path- 
way. She brushed against him in fact, and hurried on faster 
than before. .She was not accustomed to be out in the dark- 
ness by herself and she was vaguely frightened of those who 
were out with her. 

After he had passed her he turned round and stared— 
stared a second—and then followed her. Up the steep incline 
from the railway station into the Main Street of the little 
town. In front of the inn, the Three Widgeons, which had 
lately put on a new red-brick front that sadly marred its 
ancient beauty, she stopped and lifted her veil the better to 
read the legend on one of the windows which told that post- 
ing was done by the inn. Her face was full in the cheerful 
light that streamed from the bar-parlor and the man lurking 
in the shadow watched her with an expression which was the 
incarnation of hatred. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


The small sense of comfort which Nesta derived from her 
visit to the doctor did not last her long. Her husband came 
back from his expedition, a little weaker, more languid; his 
cough more persistent. Rest and care were the only prescrip- 
tion the doctor had given him; they seemed impossible to him, 
so long as this business of the amalgamation of the mills re- 
mained unsettled. 

For the next few weeks he worked with feverish activity, 
as though he foresaw the night close at hand when he might 
not work. It was always a little while longer, a little more to 
be done, and he would let Nesta take him away to the South 
and a long, long rest. 

Meanwhile it became ever more and more apparent to those 
about him that a term was coming to the strenuous life. His 
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wife carried a heart heavy as stone in her breast. His brothers 
were so haggard and piteous that they would have moved her 
to tears if she had any tears to weep. She had none to weep 
for them or for herself. She said to herself that when the 
hour came in which Jim should be taken from her she must 
surely die, and what, then, would become of the child? Only 
for the child she would have taken comfort from the atrophy 
that seemed to have come upon her life, the loss of appetite 
and sleep, the weakness, the weariness. If she and Jim could 
only go together! But then there was the child. What would 
become of their child, hers and Jim’s, if both father and 
mother were taken? 

The day came, all too soon, when James Moore confessed 
himself beaten. 

One morning, after a restless, exhausting night, he thought 
he would like to stay in bed. 

“TI shan’t be too long dying, Nesta,” he said. “I want 
you to remember me big and strong and the happiest fellow in 
the world having you, not as a sick and querulous invalid. 
That London doctor told me I had the symptoms of consump- 
tion. He talked of cures and the natural vigor of my consti- 
tution and so on. He said I was the last man in the world to 
be a victim to consumption, and wondered how the foe could 
have slipped in {past such well-guarded gates. Well, Nesta, 
we shall not dislodge him now. He has the keys of the for- 
tress. But I have made things right for you and the child. 
Stella will be very rich one day. I have been killing myself 
securing her fortune, and I am dead-tired.”’ 

During the weeks that were left he talked much in this 
strain, His wife sat in dumb despair, which took little heed 
of the things he said about his money. If only she and Jim 
could tramp the world together—in rags, but together—she 
would be the happiest woman in the world. Without him, with- 
out her darling, her hero, her king, she would be forever des- 
olate. 

The brothers came and went, took his instructions about 
one thing and another—for his mind was yet clear and fixed 
upon his business—and, standing by his sofa or his bed, had 
the burning, unslaked eyes of souls in torture. They were 
uglier than ever, lean and haggard and fierce; and -their efforts 
to step softly in the sick room and to subdue their rough 
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voices, which in these days were cracked and hoarse, moved 
the little brown, kind, pious nurse to the profoundest pity. It 
was one of the saddest cases Sister Mary had ever met with 
in all her professional experience, the great, splendid, beautiful 
man galloping along the road to the grave and leaving such 
broken hearts behind him. 

The light burnt fiercely while it lasted. It was not far 
from extinction when James Moore forced his wife to listen to 
and to understand what he had to say about the disposition 
of his affairs. He sent away the nurse for a little while with 
orders that they were not to be disturbed. It was late after- 
noon and the darkness had fallen except for a band of blood- 
red light which lay in the west beyond the tree-tops, and showed 
through the diamond panes of the window. There was only 
firelight and the shaded lamp in the room; and the splendor 
in the sky deepened and grew more lustrous in color and was 
reflected on the walls of the bedroom. 

Sitting by the bedside, with her head upon her husband’s 
pillow, Nesta Moore remembered that evening, barely a year 
‘ago when she had first seen Outwood Manor; and there had 
been just such a boding sky as to-night filling all the windows 
with phantom fires. She remembered how in this room she 
had had a foretaste of what she was now enduring. She re- 
membered how James Moore had said that they would banish 
the ghosts and set up their own hearthfires in the house. 
Well, they were but adding another to the ghosts of the house, 
a ghost of ruined happiness as terrible as any that the old 
house had known in all its years of existence. Now she knew 
why she had been terrified. The old ghosts they had banished 
for awhile had come and sat down by their hearth, and the 
fire they had lit upon it was dust and ashes, dust and ashes. 

“You had better let this house, Nest,” the dying man’s 
voice went on. ‘‘ You would be lost in it without me. Stella 
can. live in it when she is grown up and married. I should not 
like it to be sold. You must live where it will be least lonely, 
dear. I shall not fetter you in any way. You always hated 
Valley. You can get quite beyond sight and hearing of the 
mills, if you like.” 

She shivered as though he had struck her. A low moan of 
wind rose and shook the doors and windows and cried in the 
chimney. 
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“It will be a rough night,” he sighed, “and I shall go out 
with the turn of the tide. Those two poor fellows will be here 
presently. You must be good to them, Nest. This will nearly 
kill them. They have lived in me, never for themselves. They 
have missed all that men care for, their only interest in life 
being to serve me. Had ever man such devotion?” 

He paused, tired out with the speech he had made, pain- 
fully and with painful breaths between the words, She felt that 
she ought to speak, but what could she say that would not 
disturb his dying moments? She could have forgiven them 
because they loved him, but they would never forgive her. 
Through all the dazed misery of those last weeks she had seen 
that they looked at her with hatred. What had she done— 
poor woman—except to love their brother who had loved her 
—that they should hate her so much? 

She kissed his hand instead of speaking; and after a little 
the laboring voice began again. 

“They will take care of you, Nest, of you and the child. 
I have left you entirely in their hands. Poor little child, what 
would you know of business matters? They will toil for you 
and the child as they have for me. And you will have no 
risks, Nest, no risks at all. I have taught them to be wise 
and prudent. They will not do big things as I would have 
done; but they will not waste my work, They are free to act 
as they will. They know all my wishes regarding you. You 
will be safe in their hands.” 

She lifted her face from where it had lain and it was paler 
than before. The scarlet from the west lay now in great gouts 
and splashes on the bed and the bed-curtains. 

‘*Do you mean, Jim,” she said, ‘‘ that we shall be altogether 
in their hands, Stella and I?” 

For herself she would not have cared. For the child, even 
in this moment of desolation, she could plead and struggle 
against his indomitable will. 

“That is it, Nest. I leave everything in their hands. It 
will be just as though I were there and watching them. It will 
be Moore Brothers still.” 

‘Jim, Jim,” she groaned, “‘do not leave me to them. They 
hate me. As much as they love you they hate me. They 
wrong me in their thoughts.” 

He raised a weak hand to stroke her hair. 
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“You never understood them, Nest; you never did them 
justice. They are as faithful as my dog. Because they are 
ugly and misshapen, so that no woman will ever love them; 
because they are set apart by their unlikeness to other men; 
those things ought to make your pitiful woman’s heart gentle 
to them.” 

‘Do not leave us to them, Jim; do not leave us to them. 
They will have no mercy on me,” she cried. 

‘IT thought I was doing my best for you,” he said curling 
a ring of her hair weakly about his finger. ‘‘ What does a ten- 
der child like you know of business? Why, they would not 
dare play me false. They will do all the work for you, and 
you must get as much into the sunshine as you can, as much 
as you can, without me.” 

He closed his eyes, and there was a strange sound in his 
breathing which terrified the wife. The flare of the window 
had reached his pillow, turning it red as blood. 

“I did not know—you would mind—so much—” he said, 
with a greater feebleness than before. “If there were time to 
call-Lee here I would—since you wish—give you a controlling 
interest. Send some one—for him. I am tired. Lie down 
beside me, Nest, as we have lain during those happy years.” 

She nestled close to him, and his face was wet, wet and 
cold. Hewas asleep. The brothers came too late. The solic- 
itor, hastily sent for, came too late. He lingered through the 
night still sleeping, and, as he had said he would, went out 
with the turn of the tide. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











A PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL REFORM BY LEGISLATION.* 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


sO much for measures directly in favor of the 
m §60wworking classes. Let us now consider some leg- 
islative projects which aim at benefiting the 
whole body of consumers by limiting the power 
of exceptionally favored industries and capital 
to y ebtale excessive prices and excessive profits. 

1. Public Ownership of Public Utilities——Under this head 
are included national and State ownership of railroads, express 
companies, telegraphs, and telephones, and municipal ownership 
of ‘gas and electric lighting, water-works, street railways, and 
telephones. The chief benefits expected from this change are 
better service, lower charges, equal treatment of all patrons, 
and better conditions for employees. Better service is likely, 
because a publicly owned utility is more responsive to the 
people’s needs, and will meet these needs more effectively than 
a private corporation which is not subject to competition. 
Lower fares will be possible, inasmuch as the service can be 
provided at cost, and the cost itself can be lowered owing to 
the cheaper rate at which capital can be borrowed. Equal 
treatment of all patrons will give a larger measure of industrial 
opportunity, and remove the chief agency through which mo- 
nopolies have been created and competition crushed. Employees 
will be better treated, as is always the case in public employ- 
ments. Another very probable good effect would be the nar- 
rowing of the field for private investment, and the consequent 
tendency toward a general fall in the rate of interest. Compe- 
tition among private capitals would be more active than it is 
at present. The arguments against public ownership are, indeed, 
weighty, but many of them—for example, the one drawn from 
political corruption—can be urged with greater force against 
private ownership. Perhaps the most decisive general answer 
to these objections is the fact that the policy of public owner- 
ship is gaining ground every day in every country, and that 





* The first part of this article appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of July, 1909. 
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no country now enjoying it has any thought of reverting to the 
other system. At any rate, the obstacles to the introduction 
of the proposed system in this country are so numerous and 
varied that it can be accomplished only gradually, so gradually 
that both friends and foes will have ample time to anticipate 
and counteract its dangers. 

2. Public Ownership of Mines and Forests —Both the states 
and the nation should retain the ownership of all mineral and 
forest lands that have not yet been alienated. The mines should 
be leased at a fair rental per ton of ore removed, and the same 
principle should be applied to the forests. It was a great mistake 
to have sold any of these lands outright, for the compensation 
received by the State has been, on the whole, utterly inadequate, 
and a comparatively small number of private individuals have 
reaped enormous and unnecessary profits. One of the richest 
and most necessary of the minerals, anthracite coal, has passed 
into the control of a monopoly which exacts exorbitant prices 
from the consumer; while climatic conditions have been ad- 
versely affected, and a lumber famine is threatened as a result 
of the reckless and wholesale destruction of the forests. 

3. Adequate Control of Monopolies.—The case of most natu- 
ral monopolies has already been considered under the head of 
public ownership. With regard to those which are not based 
upon natural advantages—for example, the Stee] Corporation 
and the Standard Oil Company—three courses are open to the 
State. The first is to permit them to charge whatever prices 
they please, so long as they do not use illegal methods of com- 
petition. Thisis the plan at present in use, but it is obviously 
untenable and intolerable. If a corporation can employ fair 
methods toward its competitors and still become a monopoly, 
it must be regulated in the interest of the consumers. History 
shows that human beings cannot be trusted to use such great 
power justly. The second plan would prevent the evil by pre- 
venting its cause, that is, it would prohibit any corporation to 
control more than half of the business in which it was engaged. 
This method approves itself to all those who believe that the 
economies of a monopolistic combination are not an adequate 
substitute for the benefits of competition. They would have 
competition enforced, as it were, artificially. Yet if the saving 
to be effected through mere concentration, combination, and 


great masses of capital is as large as some authorities assert 
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(che question is still an open one) the theory and the method 
just described ought to be rejected. It would seem preferable 
for the State to permit all monopolies that, without either nat- 
ural advantages, special privileges, or unfair methods of compee 
tition, arise in obedience to the so-called “laws of industrial 
evolution,” but to extend to the consumer some of the bene- 
fits of combination by regulating prices. 

This could be done by a government commission similar to 
the commissions that now regulate railway rates. In both 
cases we have the same principles and substantially the same 
difficulties. To those who are still under the tyranny of an 
exploded Jaissez-faire philosophy this proposal may seem revo- 
lutionary, but to those who have some acquaintance with eco- 
nomic history and who try to see the facts of industrial life 
as they are, it will appear quite natural and quite rational. 
In an address delivered just ten years ago on “ American 
Trusts,” Professor Ashley said: ‘‘I see nothing for it but that, 
in countries where the monopolizing movement is well under 
way, the Governments should assume the duty of in some way 
controlling prices” (Surveys Historic and Economic, p. 388). 
Even President Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
recently suggested this method to a committee of Congress. 
To the obvious Socialist objection, that the State ought to own 
these “evolutionary” monopolies as well as those natural 
monopolies which are called public utilities, there is an equally 
obvious answer. The former industries are more complicated 
and probably much fewer than the latter, and we do not want 
to multiply the industrial functions of the State unnecessarily. 
When the Socialist theory of the inevitable concentration and 
m nopolization of all industries has been demonstrated, and the 
policy of State regulation of prices has failed, it will be time 
enough to consider the experiment of State ownership of arti- 
ficial monopolies. 

4. Income and Inheritance Taxes.—Both these forms of 
taxation, especially the latter, are in vogue to some extent in 
this country. They ought to be made ‘universal. And the 
rate at which the tax is levied should be progressive; that is, 
increasing with the amount of the income or bequest. For the 
larger a man’s income or wealth, the less important are the 
uses to which he devotes all of it above a certain minimum 
for necessaries and comforts, and the smaller is the sacrifice 
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that he will make by giving up a given per cent of it (cf. A. 
Vermeersch, S.J., Questiones de Justitia, pp. 108-129). Ob- 
viously the rate should not progress indefinitely up to a point 
where it would be confiscatory or dangerous to the spirit of 
enterprise. At a certain limit it should either become fixed, 
or its ¢xcrements should begin to decrease. The precise limit 
which should mark the maximum rate is a matter of detail 
that need not be discussed here, but it might, consistently with 
morality and expediency, be higher than it is in any country at 
present. Mr. Carnegie’s proposal of fifty per cent for the 
largest inheritances seems very high, indeed, although the rate 
of the inheritance tax would properly be higher than in the 
case of incomes. Through these forms of taxation a large 
part of the burdens of government would be transferred from 
classes that are overtaxed to classes that are now undertaxed, 
and the State would be able to undertake necessary works of 
public improvement, such as waterways and good roads, and 
provide insurance for unemployment, sickness, and old age. 
In a word, distributive justice, both as to public burdens and 
public benefits, would be more nearly realized than at present. 

5. Taxation of the Future Increase in Land Values.—This 
proposal is much more important in cities, especially in the 
greater cities, than in agricultural districts. Frederick C. Howe, 
a high authority, estimates the increase in land values in New 
York City between 1904 and 1908 at $786,000,000, and during 
the single year of 1908 at $284 000,000, or $120,000,000 in 
excess of all the city’s expenditures for that year. It seems 
altogether just that a considerable portion of this increase, 
which is created by the community, should be recovered by 
the community. As a result taxes on production and on the 
necessaries of life could be materially lowered or perhaps abol- 
ished, and the city would have a fund for civic and social 
improvements, especially for housing the poorer classes. In- 
creased land values, which make rents high, would thus par- 
tially undo their own evil-effects. Nor would this tax be an 
unfair discrimination against land; for other forms of property 
do not, as a rule, increase in value without the expenditure of 
labor. Waoere they seem to do so, the increase can in most 
cases be traced to the land with which they are connected. 
It is proposed to tax the future increases in land values, not 
those that have occurred in the past. To take the latter or 
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any part of them by this method of taxation would in the 
majority of cases be to confiscate values that have been fully 
paid for by their actual possessors. It has been said that the 
tax should appropriate ‘‘a considerable portion” of future in- 
crements in value, for there are reasons both of equity and of 
expediency why it ought not to take the entire increase. 
What proportion should be taken, and what exemptions and 
modifications should be made, are matters of detail. In Ger- 
many, where the system has been very widely adopted and is 
being rapidly extended, the highest rate is thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. (Some account of the plan and some dis- 
cussion of its moral aspect will be found in Stimmen aus Maria- 
Laach, October, 1907, by F. Rauterkus, S.J.) 

6. Prohibition of Speculation on the Exchanges.—While 
this proposal may at first sight seem of insufficient importance 
to have a place in a programme of social reform, it points to 
a change that is greatly needed on moral as well as economic 
grounds. Among the moral evils attendant upon speculation 
in stocks and produce are: the development of the gambling 
instinct in thousands upon thousands of persons who would 
never have indulged that instinct through the more ordinary 
and publicly condemned practices; the cultivation of a desire 
to get money through lucky deals and the manipulation of 
existing wealth, instead of through new wealth produced by 
personal labor, and the consequent inability to appreciate any 
ethical difference between the two kinds of gain; and the 
conscious or unconscious participation in the numerous forms 
of dishonest manipulation which are almost continuously prac- 
ticed upon the exchanges. The chief economic evils are the 
formation of ‘‘corners” or monopolies in stocks, commodities, 
and the necessaries of life, and the creation of artificial and 
unjust prices; the unjust depression of the prices of stocks 
and produce, with the resulting hardship and injustice to the 
possessors of these properties; the absorption of immense sums 
of capital that are needed for productive commerce and in- 
dustry; and an unhealthy inflation of general prices which 
sometimes hastens the arrival of a financial panic. The ex- 
changes have legitimate and important functions as markets 
for securities and produce that are sought as a permanent in- 
vestment and for consumption; but they ought not to be used 
for transactions in which the purchaser of the thing ostensibly 
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bought has no intention of getting genuine possession of it, 
but merely desires to make a profit from its changes in price. 
Such operations are essentially wagers, are utterly unproductive, 
and comprise the great majority of all the transactions on the 
exchanges. In the interest of the moral and economic health 
_ of the nation they ought to be prohibited by law. 

Some of the readers of these pages will not improbably 
call this programme “‘Socialistic.” They have a right to do so 
if they have the right to construct their own definition of So- 
cialism, or to apply the term to every extension of the indus- 
trial functions of government. But if they are reasonable and 
reasoning beings they will not forthwith condemn it on this 
sole ground. <A proposal may be discredited, but it cannot be 
refuted by the easy and indolent device of calling it a bad 
name. On the other hand, if Socialism is to be understocd 
correctly, in the sense in which it is accepted not only by its 
advocates but by all who try to think and speak precisely, 
none of the measures outlined above is Socialistic, nor do ell 
of them together constitute Socialism. They fall far short of 
collective ownership and management of all the means of pro- 
duction. Another reason why they are not Socialistic is be- 
cause they are not to be introduced by the Socialistic method. 
Indeed, the genuine Socialist would probably treat this prc- 
gramme with more contempt than the doctrinaire individualist. 
For the first principle in the Socialist platform of method is 
that the system can never be realized until the control of 
government has passed into the hands of the working class. 
Hence the contempt of the thorough-going Socialist for what 
he calls the ‘‘capitalistic State Socialism’? of New Zealand. 
He does not recognize these State activities even as steps in 
the direction of genuine Socialism. And he would pass the 
same judgment upon the present programme, so long as it was 
to be brought about by a government not in the control of 
the working class. 

' Nevertheless, the programme is perhaps paternalistic, and 
unduly restrictive of individual liberty. Paternalistic it may be, 
but it is not opposed to sane individualism. As said above, 
you cannot rightly condemn a proposal merely by hurling in- 
appropriate epithets at it recklessly. The only individual liberty 
worthy of the name is that which offers to the individuals of 
the community a reasonable measure of opportunity. Any 
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system of individual liberty, however specious in theory, that 
in practice enables a few exceptionally favored persons to ex- 
. ploit and oppress large numbers of their fellow-men, is a delu- 
sion and a mockery. It is neither an individual nor a social 
good. Judged by these tests, our programme seems to be 
sound. Its proposals do not exceed a reasonable amount of 
economic opportunity. To secure this to all its citizens is as 
truly a function of the State as to protect the property of 
those who happen to have property. To those citizens who 
have little or no property, economic opportunity is much the 
more important consideration. And it is a commonplace of 
politics that the State is concerned with the welfare of all. 

No attempt will be made here to indicate which of these 
measures is the most important, nor which ought to be adopted 
first, nor how soon any of them may safely be introduced. 
The aim has been merely to describe all tke legislative pro- 
posals that seem sound and worth striving for at the present 
time. Every one of them is in force in at least one country ; 
a great many of them exist together in one or more countries, 
as in Australasia and Germany; and no country shows a dis- 
position to abandon any of them. While the arguments offered 
in favor of the different measures in these pages have been of 
necessity very general and far from adequate, they constitute 
at least a respectable presumption in favor of the whole pro- 
gramme. If it were put into operation it would probably cause 
the social problem, upon which so much precious thought, 
energy, and apprehension are now expended, to assume com- 
paratively insignificant proportions. In the meantime it sug- 
gests a practical ideal for all who believe that the problem 
cannot be solved without a considerable increase of activity 
and co-operation by the State. 

















THE WONDERS OF LOURDES. 


BY J. BRICOUT. 
II. 
BERNADETTE'S VISIONS. 


Eiies N our preceding article we told how the happern- 
fee meee §6ings at Lourdes were viewed by unbelievers and 
by the Church. We wish now to give a more 
detailed study of Bernadette’s visions and of the 
marvelous cures that followed. 

With reference to Bernadette’s visions two questions may 
be asked: 

Granting that Bernadette was undeniably sincere, can we 
say as much for Abbé Peyramale and the first actors in the 
drama of Lourdes? } 

Was not Bernadette herself the dupe and victim of a sickly 
imagination? Were the apparitions she spoke of anything 
more than unconscious hallucinations? 





I. 


Free-thinkers themselves readily attest Bernadette’s sin- 
cerity. That cannot be questioned. Even if she had conceived 
a desire to mystify the world, how could this simple, unedu- 
cated girl have worked out her plan? The many shrewd, 
searching inquiries to which she was subjected would have 
speedily exposed the lie; she would have become confused 
and would have given contradictory answers. Moreover, she 
was too simple, too frank, too retiring, too humble, too disin- 
terested to have thought of any such deceit. She spoke of 
her visions only when questioned, and then spoke of them 
without the least vanity. She would never accept even a tri- 
fling present for herself or her family, though they were poor. 
During the twenty years that she lived after the visions, she 
never for a moment manifested any hesitancy in her belief 
that the apparitions were real, and she died repeating: “I 
saw her; yes, I saw her.” 

We know well that there are knaves in the world. How 
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many mediums, for example, are only clever sleight. of-hand 
performers or simply common cheats? History also reminds 
us of remarkable liars. Such a one was the celebrated Mag- 
dalen of the Cross, a Franciscan sister of Cordova, thrice 
abbess of her convent in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Out of pride, and a keen desire to pass as a saint, she 
inflicted on herself the Stigmatic wounds; persuaded her com- 
panions for eleven years that she never took any food, though 
she was secretly procuring it all the while; and succeeded for 
thirty-eight years in deceiving the court nobles, the greatest 
theologians, the Bishops, and the Inquisitors of Spain. 

In the long run, however, even the most skillful mediums 
are caught in some fligrant act of trickery and dishonesty. 
Magdalen of the Cross* herself closed her career, when seri- 
ously ill, by publicly acknowledging her lie. The dissimilarity 
between Bernadette and such impostors should be noted. 
They were clever, fairly educated, very vain, and very self- 
centered. Bernadette had none of these traits. 

But why insist on her sincerity, when even Zola and Jean 
de Bonnefon leave it unquestioned? It will be better to take 
up at once what M. de Bonnefon, at least, denies—the honesty 
of Abbé Peyramale and those ecclesiastics who were concerned 
in the first events at Lourdes. 

The reader remembers M. de Bonnefon’s “ discovery,” 
which we discussed in our first article—the famous unpublished 
letter which he thought sufficient to prove beyond contradic- 
tion that the Virgin’s appearing to Bernadette was “known 
beforehand, was expected, planned, and worked out by an 
organized society.” The reader remembers also the judicial 
arraignment of M. de Bonnefon’s unpleasant air of mystery, 
and the very significant silence in which he has taken obsti- 
nate refuge. Since he does not answer the reasonable objections 
made against his position, since he fails to tell his opponents 
where he found that famous unpublished document, whose 
authenticity he will not let them investigate, we have the right 
to set aside his assertion. 

M. Jean de Bonnefon brings forward a second piece of 
evidence in support of his thesis. This testimony ft is not an 


*For further information about Magdalen of the Cross, see Les Graces d'Oraison, ty 
R, P. Auguste Poulain, S.J., p. 336. 

1 Zola also mentions Abbé Ader's presentiment, but he does not make him an accomplice 
of Abbé Peyra:male (Lourdes, pp. 99 101). 
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‘unpublished ” document, but it was ‘‘solicited” and “inter- 
preted in a” very “original fashion.” It is the Traveler's 
Guide to Lourdes, by Barbet, who was a teacher at Bart:és 
when Bernadette made a rather mysterious stay there (in 1857). 
We trust a somewhat lengthy quotation from de Bonnefon will 
not be thought out of place: 


Bernadette did not go to school, but she faithfully followed 
Abté Ader’s catechetical instructions. In those days of offi- 
cial piety, the schoolmaster, under ecclesiastical supervision, 
taught catechism when the priests were unable to do so. As 
a consequence, Barbet saw Bernadette and took notice of her. 
A frank and imprudent chronicler, he writes as follows: 

‘During Bernadette’s last stay at Bartrés, where I was 
teaching, she attended catechism classes in the Church. 

‘* One day the pastor, Abbé Ader, a very pious priest, being 
indisposed, asked me to hear the catechism lesson for him. 
When it was over, he asked me what I thought of Bernadette. 
I answered : 

‘* * Berradette finds it hard to remember the catechism word 
for word, but she makes up for her defective memory by the 
care she takes to get hold of the inner sense of the explana- 
tions. She is a very pious and modest girl.’ 

‘© * Yes’; said the Abbé, ‘you have the same opinion of her 
asI. She seems to me like a flower of the fields, breathing forth 
a divine fragrance. When I look at her,’ he added, ‘I have 
often thought of the children of La Salette. Surely, if the 
Blessed Virgin appeared to those children, they must have been 
simple, pious, and good like Bernadette.’ * 

‘* Some weeks later I was walking with Abté Ader along a 
road outside the village. Bernadette passed by with a flock 
of sheep. Abbé Ader turned several times to look after her 
and then, resuming the conversation, he said : 

‘** T don’t know what it is that comes over me, but every time I 
meet that child, it seems to me I see the little shepherdess of La 
Salette.’’?’ 

The honest, pious teacher, himself a devout worshipper at 
the Grotto, concludes the revelation, the bearing of which 
he does not realize, with the following words: 

‘“ A little while later Bernadette returned to Lourdes and 
found herself in communication with the Queen of Heaven.’’ 

Thus does the good Barbet prove that Abbé Ader, at Bar- 
tiés, exercised a hypno-suggestive influence on Bernadette’s 


* The italics in this quotation are M. de Bonnefon’s, 
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imagination and prepared her for the apparitions. It is hard 
to admit that the Abbé had, six months in advance, an z- 
tuition of events that were to take place on February 11, 1858. 
It is more natural to believe that the good apostle labored to 
make Bernadette a new shepherdess of La Salette—one who 
would not be self-conscious, and who would be free from the 
entanglement of a shepherd accomplice. Moreover, the pro- 
prietors of the Grotto were not slow to see the danger to 
which they were exposed by the imprudent Barbet’s Guide. 
They long ago purchased the edition and it seems impossible 
to find on sale a single copy which contains the above-quoted 
passage. 


I do not know whether M. Jean de Bonnefon is exact in 
saying that the “proprietors of the Grotto” bought up the 
issue of the Guide. There are many reasons to distrust his 
most positive assertions. Besides it is quite hard to believe 
that the shrewd “proprietors” of Lourdes committed them- 
selves to the useless destruction that he mentions. I am like- 
wise unable to say whether or not he tells the truth about 
Abbé Ader’s movements. M. de Bonnefon continues: 


It is likely that the prudent churchman (the pastor of 
Lourdes) chose an intermediary for the suggestive control of 
Bernadette. This agent was the innocent victim’s confessor 
at Lourdes. 

In an unpublished report of M. Dutour, the Imperial-Pro- 
curator at Lourdes, under date of April 14, 1858, we find this 
curious note : 

‘*It is now known that an ecclesiastic, her confessor, has a 
great influence on her conduct; that she speaks to him out- 
side of the confessional about what she does and what is done 
to her, and that he advises her after this fashion: ‘ They can- 
not keep you from going to the Grotto; go there without 
fear.’ If the Virgin tells Bernade (sic) a secret, it is M. 
1’Abbé Pomian who authorizes or forbids its publication. He 
will say to her: ‘ That is a secret which ought to be kept for 
the person who will undertake to build a chapel. . . .’”’ 
Secrets, just as at La Salette. 


And why not? Why should the Virgin be forbidden to do 
at Lourdes what she has done elsewhere? Why suspect and 
accuse Abbé Pomian on such flimsy pretext? He hears Berna- 
dette’s confessions and counsels her; consequently, he has ex- 
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ercised and still exercises a hypno-suggestive ir fluence cn her, 
just like Abbé Ader. What splendid reasoning! 

M. Jean de Bonnefon belongs to the school of Anatole 
France. M. France, writing about Joan of Arc, said: ‘It 
ought to be so; therefore it is so.” M. de Bonnefon thinks 
and speaks about Bernadette in exactly the same fashion. 
And both of them imagine, or at any rate, try to make 
their readers believe, that they are real and reliable historians. 

There is nothing to be gained by following up M. Jean de 
Bonnefon’s story. His assertions of a personal character are 
not backed up by even the slightest proof. God Himself has 
undertaken to prove the reality of Bernadette’s visions by the 
miracles worked at Lourdes. 


II, 


Bernadette, as we have seen, was sincere, and was not 
influenced by hypno-suggestion. But was she not the sport 
of her own nerves? Those who do not believe in the super- 
natural at Lourdes unhesitatingly affirm that she suffered from 
hallucinations. They say that the fact is evident. 

Evident, indeed, it does seem, for those who deny, a priori, 
all possibility of the supernatural. The Virgin Mary could not 
have appeared to Bernadette; THEREFORE Bernadette could not 
have seen her. But it has not been proved that miracles are 
really impossible. 

An attempt is made to advance other arguments. There 
have been many mentally deranged patients in our hospitals, 
who have imagined that they saw God, Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, or St. Anthony of Padua. 

We know this as well as anybody, but it does not prove 
Bernadette a victim of hallucinations and we will very soon 
see that she is altogether different from the visionaries to whom 
she is likened. Bernadette’s father, it is further asserted, was a 
drunkard; she herself suffered from asthma, and the sort of 
life she led at Bartrés was such as to develop in her the germs 
of hysteria. 

What is the real truth with regard to all this? First, as 
to the statement that her father was a drunkard. M. Jean de 
Bonnefon makes the assertion, but he does not prove it. As 
he is the only one who says so, so far as I know, I confess I 
am not convinced of it. But, even if it were the truth, the 
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conclusion drawn from it would be extravagant. Do we not 
all know children of intemperate parents who never suffered 
the slightest hallucination? The daughter of a drunkard is 
not necessarily hysterical. 

Nobody denies that Bernadette was afflicted with asthma. 
We must remember, however, “‘that the asthmatic condition 
developed much later on, in consequence of repeated attacks 
of bronchitis, caught on the banks of the Gave to which 
strangers continually led her.”* Besides, how many asthmatic 
patients there are who are not at all given to hallucinations! 

As for Bernadette’s visits to Bartrés, they were much briefer 
than has been maintained. The facts about them, too, are 
quite different from the fables that have been written on the 
subject. What has been written about the telling of marvel- 
ous tales in Bernadette’s presence by Abbé Ader or some 
other priest; about the reading of pious or fanciful books be- 
fore her; about the vigils in which she took part before the 
altar of Bartrés, is very far from being proved. 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing to prove in all this 
that Bernadette was a victim of hallucinations. 

Taking the offensive, we can go further and show uses 
that Bernadette saw what she thought she saw. 

We know with certainty that Bernadette was well-balanced, 
and of an unaffectedly gay disposition. There was nothing 
extraordinary, nothing sickly about her piety. She was neither 
morally nor physically predisposed to hallucinations—to mys- 
tical hallucinations. 

Moreover, on certain days, the apparition in white did not 
manifest herself, though Bernadette waited for her and called 
for her. Auto-suggestion, consequently, did not create the 
image which filled her whole being with ravishing delight. 
After July 16, 1858, she never saw the apparition again. The 
Virgin, who cured so many other sick people, never healed 
her infirmities. 

Daring the vision Bernadette is fully self-possessed. She 
speaks to her comrades; relights her candle; goes and comes 
like one in a normal state. One who suffers from hallucina- 
tions acts mechanically and as if under the exclusive control 
of an idea which has possession of him. Finally, contrary to 
what generally happens in the case of those who suffer from 
* Boissarie, Les Grands Guérisons de Lourdes, p. 519. 
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hallucinations, Bernadette did not become insane and God 
Himself has deigned to guarantee by miracles the supernatural 
reality of the apparitions. 

The thousands of miraculous cures which have followed the 
apparitions at Lourdes have guaranteed their divine character. 
In our concluding article we will dwell on those marvelous cures 
and show their supernatural origin. At present it will be 
enough for us to point out the intimate connection between 
them and the apparitions. It is by invoking the Virgin who 
appeared to Bernadette, and by using water from the spring 
which she pointed out, that these cures are effected. Is not 
this a guarantee, given by God Himself, that the apparitions 
were genuine? 

With this question of Bernadette’s visions two others are 
closely connected, one as to the name under which the ‘‘ Lady” 
appeared to her, and the other as to the type of Madonna 
which she made known to the world, 

“I am the Immaculate Conception.” This is the title under 
which the apparition made herself known to Bernadette. M. 
Bertrin writes: 


Those words had never been spoken in her presence before, 
and in her childlike simplicity she had no knowledge of the 
profound dogma they express. It was at this time that, 
through fear of forgetting the unfamiliar expression which 
she wished to report faithfully to the priest at Lourdes, she 
kept repeating it to herself all along the road. But she pro- 
nounced it wrongly as she repeated it. That afternoon she 
went to M. Estrade’s house and told him what had happened 
in the morning. ‘‘ When she had finished,’’ said M. Estrade, 
‘*my sister corrected the word ‘ Conception’ which she had 
just treated so badly. The child started, turned to my sister, 
and asked with frank embarrassment: ‘ But, Mademoiselle, 
what do those words mean?’ ’”’ 


Besides, continues the learned author: 


Bernadette had also discovered, or rather she had seen, a 
new type of Madonna, and a type as beautiful, it not more 
beautiful, than the most famous Virgins of the great Renais- 
sance artists. 

Neither at Lourdes nor at Bartrés, the only places in the 
world that she knew, had the dear child ever seen any statue 
which resembled what she described, either as a whole or in 
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the details. It was all revealed to her. If one does not want 
to believe that, one must admit that she made it all up her- 
self. That would be contrary to every scientific observation 
made of those under hallucinations. I say that her Madon- 
na is as remarkable for beauty as for newness. It must not 
be judged simply by the marble model which the sculptor 
Fabisch fashioned according to her descriptions—the statue 
in the Grotto in the niche above the wild-rose bush. 

Whether it is due, as M. Fabisch said, to the artist’s in- 
ability to reproduce an ideal, even his own, or to the poor 
child’s inability to find in her plebeian tongue the precise 
words needed for a good description, the statue was not a 
faithful reproduction of the image that she had always kept 
alive before her eyes. When she saw it, she exclaimed : 

“‘Itis beautiful, but it is not she. Oh, no! The differ- 
ence is as of earth from heaven.’’ 


It has never been known that a victim of hallucinations dis- 
covered or invented really beautiful things. At most, by com- 
bining elements stored upin memory, such a one might create 
some strange monster or some old novelty. Experiences gained 
in hospitals and the “revelations’’ of mediums have proved this 
repeatedly. 

Just here I might call attention to one or two considera- 
tions that are too commonly neglected. I had occasion to dwell 
on them before in my essay on Joan of Arc, but it surely will 
not be superfluous to treat them briefly again. 

A vision may be real, even though it is not exterior, that 
is, is not perceived by the eyes of the body; even though it 
is simply tmaginative* or perceived by the imaginative faculty. 
A material object is really perceived but without the help of 
the eyes. There are likewise tmaginative words; real words, 
remember, but perceived by the imaginative sense without the 
help of the ear. 

Suppose then—what has not been and never will be proved 
—that the Immaculate Virgin was not physically present at 
Massabieille; suppose even that, in the absence of her sacred 
body, her likeness was not directly imprinted on the retina of 
Bernadette, even then Bernadette’s vision would not necessarily 
have been an hallucination—the creature of a disturbed brain. 


* The word imaginary is not so good as imaginative in this connection, because it may be 
ambiguous. 
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In such a case it might well be that the Virgin or God acted 
directly on the young girl’s interior imaginative faculty to 
produce in it words and sights that would be real, though 
simply imaginative. Between these imaginative words and sights 
and hallucinations of sight and hearing there is a great gulf. 
It is enough, then, for us to prove unequivocally that when 
Bernadette said she saw the Immaculate Virgin, she really did 
see her. 

It is equally important to note the fact that a vision may 
have a supernatural origin and yet may contain a human ele- 
ment which is, as it were, the private, personal, individual stamp 
of him who has the vision. ‘It may happen in a vision,” writes 
Father Poulain, who is particularly competent in these matters, 
‘‘that the human mind will retain the power of co-operating 
to a certain extent with the divine action. It would conse- 
quently be a mistake to attribute the knowledge thus gained, 
entirely to God. At times it is the memory which pushes for- 
ward its recollections; at other times it is the inventive faculty 
which acts.” The same author condemns as false the principle : 
“A revelation which is not diabolical is either entirely divine 
or entirely human.” History and psychology seem frequently 
to justify his assertion. 

If, then, it were shown that Bernadette, before her visions, 
had heard of the Immaculate Conception or had seen an image 
of the Immaculate Virgin, one would not have ground for the 
conclusion that she had merely manifested what was previously 
in her su-consciousness, and that there was nothing super- 
natural in the apparitions at Lourdes. Bernadette would have 
co-operated to a certain extent with the divine action—only 
that and nothing more. God makes Himself all things to all 
men. He does not disdain to adapt Himself to the human in- 
strument which He uses. 

The essential point is that we have solid reasons for believ- 
ing in the supernatural origin of Bernadette’s visions. The 
most important of these reasons is to be found in the unnum- 
bered miraculous cures so intimately bound up with the appa- 
ritions. To them we will devote the whole of our third and 
last article. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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A LOST DOG. 


BY MARY AUSTIN. 


tig ARGARET AVERY was an artist in a very small 

® way. She illustrated advertisements for the 
ladies’ papers. Now and again, if she was extra 
fortunate, she sold one of her sketches of chil- 
peecseeeng dren. The drawings were delicately whimsical. 
Oaly one man had discovered how charming they were. Had 
he lived he would have given Margaret her chance, for he was 
the editor of a magazine; but he died after a few days’ illness, . 
during a winter in which influenza was rampant; and Margaret 
lost her one influential friend. 

Since then she had become innured to disappointments. 
She sent in drawing after drawing to obdurate editors, only to 
have them declined. She would walk with them to the office to 
save postage, and she would call back a few days later for her 
answer. The liveried officials who live in the mahogany boxes 
behind the guillotine-windows marked “Inquiries” grew quite 
accustomed to Margaret Avery’s gentle, timid face and shab- 
bily-clad figure. Nearly always there was a roll of paper to 
be returned to her when she called the second time. 

She had her mother to look after as well as herself. Mrs. 
Avery was a delicate semi-invalid who helped Margaret all she 
could to eke out the starveling pittance which was all Harold 
Avery had been able to leave his wife and daughter, although 
he had at one time been an artist of repute. She did type- 
writing when she could get it to do; she worked at an ex 
quisite embroidery which would always fetch its price if only 
one could do enough of it; but it was very, very slow work 
and very wearing on the eyes; and so many people were satis- 
fied with the machine-made article that the money for the 
embroidery was hard-earned. 

Mother and daughter had a tiny flat in a mean street in 
Fulham. It was not so bad if one could but get away from the 
neighbors and the noises of the streets. Their sitting room 
window opened on a little balcony in which it was possible 
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to grow a few flowers in pots and boxes. Unfortunately it 
overhung the street, so that the flowers grew very dusty and 
very parched—for they were on the southward-looking side of 
the street. 

There was a tiny kitchen, an infinitesimal bath-room, and 
two little bedrooms side by side. The flat had been decorated 
with some idea of prettiness; and if it had not been for the 
houses that pressed closer and closer to them, the jangling 
pianos, the street-organs, the noisy people in the adjoining 
flats who sometimes quarreled and sometimes were merry, the 
screaming of the children when they were let loose from the 
big Board-School at the back of the flats, they could have 
been happy. It was a neighborhood that hardly slept one 
hour out of the twenty-four. There was hardly that much in- 
terval between the last light going out in the houses and the 
arrival of the early morning milk at the big dairy around the 
corner. 

The noise was the one intolerable thing to mother and 
daughter; but they did not talk much about it. They had 
made two or three moves in search of a quieter neighborhood 
since they had been compelled to settle in London, but none 
of the changes had brought any improvement; if there was not 
one thing there was another; and Acacia Gardens, if it were 
not for the noise, afforded them a cheerful little refuge. 

Mrs. Avery used to sit nearly all day on the sofa by the 
window while she worked at her embroidery. Beau, her little 
King Charles, used to lie at her feet and keep her company 
while Margaret was out. The little flat was wonderfully clean 
and neat. Poor as it was, everything had the daintiness one 
associates with ladies. They did all their work themselves. 
Some time before Margaret was expected home Mrs. Avery 
would put away her embroidery, covering it over with a clean 
muslin cloth, and would set the table for their simple meal. 
It was very simple indeed—perhaps no more than an egg and 
a cup of tea, with a little fruit in the season when fruit was 
cheap. But there was always a flower or two in a glass; 
and always the daintiness, the purity, that made the little meal 
inviting when Margaret came in, dead-tired and discouraged. 

During the quiet hours when Mrs. Avery worked at her 
embroidery—she was always glad when she embroidered rather 
than did typewriting—she thought incessantly of Osiers, the 
VOL, LXXX1X.—40 
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cottage in the country, where she and Harold and the child 
had lived so peacefully for twenty years. Osiers stood in six 
acres of orchard and garden. It was a wonderful place, espe- 
cially in the spring of the year, when the daffodils and nar- 
cissus danced in myriads under the orchard trees; when the 
pale primroses lay in drifts; and later, when the ground was 
blue as the sky with the wild hyacinths and the boughs were 
the most wonderful rose and white; when the great trees that 
ringed round the little demesne showed the exquisite pale leaf- 
age and the blackbirds and thrushes sang their love-songs all 
the day. She thought incessantly of Osiers; and she put into 
her embroidery her thoughts of the flowers and birds, where- 
fore it ceased to be formal and conventional and had some- 
thing of the wild grace of life. 

One day she had a great stroke of good fortune as she . 
counted it, for she got a new customer for the typewriting: 
and this time no dreary circulars, no law folios and such 
things as usually came to her share, but a novel by a writer 
who was not indeed popular, but was something better. 

It was almost as good as the embroidery to typewrite Mr. 
Bellairs’ MS. It was a difficult handwriting to start with— 
all dots and dashes, and queer up-and-down lines; but after 
a little study of it Mrs. Avery came to understand it, helped, 
perhaps, by her interest in the story. 

Considering all that she had passed through and her years of 
ill-health she was really a very youthful person at heart. She 
adored love-stories and would read all she could get, in all 
the time she could give to them. Many times Margaret had 
discovered her mother over a book with tears in her eyes; 
and, because of those ready tears, she could hardly read aloud 
the things that touched her, while Margaret worked. 

She had been obliged to read all manner of books, for at 
the Free Library one took what one could get. But she knew 
what was good, and she was like a child escaped from town 
and running in the fields after daisies and buttercups, over 
Anthony Bellairs’ Comedy of Summer. She read the manu- 
script through before she typed it. While she was typing it 
she read bits aloud to Margaret. 

“*Isn’t it delicious?” she would cry in an ecstasy. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
any one think he knew Osiers? Just listen to this where he 
describes a night of May and the nightingales.” 
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“He is evidently a real country-lover,” said Margaret. “I 
wonder why he should live in Clifford’s Inn? I suppose he 
goes to the country for week-ends.” 

“Tt is not the same,” Mrs. Avery said. ‘To get the full 
sweets of the country you must live there all the year round.” 

She sighed as a hawker cried raucously along the street; 
and the Board-School children were let free with a babel of 
noise that for the time put reading aloud out of the question. 

It was June now, and the two women, mother and daughter, 
wore the look of fatigue, the fainting, withered look of a 
flower that wants water, which always came to them with the 
high summer and increased until October brought the cool 
weather. There was no margin of their slender resources to 
enable them to go to the country or the sea. A day in the 
fields near London, or in Epping Forest when no Bank Holi- 
day was in sight, was as much as they could procure, and 
these left them thirsting more and more for the country. 

One day Margaret came home with an interesting piece of 
news to tell. She had been waiting at the office of one of 
the illustrated papers for the usual roll of returned drawings 
when a gentleman had asked for the editor. He gave his name, 
‘Mr. Bellairs,” and he was shown up at once with an effusive- 
ness very different from the way she was accustomed to be 
received. The liveried gentleman had spoken to one of the 
clerks— 

‘*That’s Anthony Bellairs, the novelist,” he had said. ‘‘I 
was to show ’im up at once. Time was we used to keep ’im 
waiting like the others; but times is changed.” 

Margaret had glanced with shy curiosity at Anthony Bel- 
lairs.s Though she was unaware of it, her expression was a 
most flattering one. Anthony Bellairs was an unspoilt, unspoil- 
able person. 

“Poor little thing!” he thought to himself as he went up 
the stairs to the editor’s sanctum. “She has a face like a 
primrose—a primrose in an east wind. I wonder why she 
looked at me like that.” 

He was curious enough to ask as he passed out the name 
of the lady who had been standing at the desk when he came 
in. The official remembered with an effort. 

“‘She’s a Miss Avery,’ he said. “We sometimes use a 
droring of ’ers, but not hoften.” 
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‘‘ Avery.” Anthony Bellairs had some association with the 
name, but he was half-way home to his rooms in Clifford’s Inn 
before he recalled that it was the name of the typist to whom, 
on the recommendation of a very good fellow, a cleric who had 
been a chum of his at Oxford, he had sent his latest MS. It was 
unlikely there could be any relation between them. Avery 
was not an uncommon name. He wondered what sort of a 
hand Mrs. Avery was making of his work. He hoped she 
wouldn’t botch it and give him a lot of trouble. It was a 
nuisance that poor Tomlinson, who had worked for him for 
seven years and understood his writing perfectly, had broken 
down just at this time and been ordered to take a complete 
rest—a rest which, by the way, Mr. Bellairs had been instru- 
mental in procuring for him. 

Margaret gave a vivid account to her mother of Anthony . 
Bellairs’ looks. It was wonderful how much she had contrived 
to see in that one shy glance. The handsome, clean-shaven 
face and bright eyes, the soft, dark hair tossed away from his 
forehead—he had taken off his hat as he came in from the 
glare of the streets—the brown suit he was wearing, the air as 
of a chained athlete; she could describe them all. 

Mrs. Avery listened with an indifference which at last forced 
itself upon Margaret’s observation. 

‘*What is it, Mumsie?”’ she said, pulling up short, midway 
in her description of Mr. Bellairs. ‘“ What is the matter?” 

“It is Beau, Madge. He has not been well—not himself 
at all. He has been so uneasy, so restless. And he shivers. 
He is growing very old.” 

“He has a chill,” said Margaret, “or he feels the hot 
weather, like the rest of us. Poor little Beau, he is old—I 
was eight years old when he came to us. Twelve years is 
quite a great age for a dog.” 

That night Beau died quietly in his sleep. 

At first Mrs. Avery was quite grieved. She cried for the 
faithful companion of so many years, little Beau, who had been 
with them at Osiers, who had never wanted to leave her skirt. 

For a day or two Margaret, too, was depressed. Her 
mother seemed to have lost so many things with little Beau. 
His death seemed to bring back the older, greater sorrows. 
At Osiers he had been a frolicsome puppy; and Harold = 
Avery had been alive, and they had been happy. And now 
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Beau was dead; she was old and a widow, and she and poor 
Madge were living in a London slum, just keeping the wolf 
from the door. What was to happen to Madge when she was 
gone? 

The morning of the third day after Beau’s death her tears 
were dried. A thought had come to her in the midst of her 
grief of the great goodness of God Who had sent her such a 
loving friend for twelve long years. She looked up at Mar- 
garet quite brightly as she told her of the strange, sudden 
consolation that had come to her. 

“IT am really quite happy about. the dear little fellow,’’ she 
said. ‘‘And now—I am going to finish Mr. Bellairs’ MS. to- 
day. I feel quite cheerful and ready for work.” 

Margaret was immensely relieved. She had a certain ex- 
pedition in her mind. She had sold a drawing for a better price 
than she had hoped for. They were going to have something 
good out of it. To-day her mother might finish Mr. Bellairs’ 
novel, To-morrow they would put up a modest lunch, take 
the train out into the country, and spend the day in the fields. 
And there would be a little addition to their party of which as 
yet Mrs. Avery knew nothing. 

Mrs. Avery was a born dog-lover. She had said that she 
would never have another dog after Beau; but even as she 
said it her eyes contradicted the speech. She would open her 
arms, her daughter knew, to some poor homeless dog who 
would find heaven in her ownership and protection. Margaret 
remembered the old days at Osiers, when every halt and blind 
and hungry and hurt dog found its way to her mother’s care 
and physicking. She remembered her mother’s quixotic in- 
terferences when she thought a dog was being ill-treated. She 
was quite sure of the reception awaiting the dog she should 
bring home. 

At the Home tor Lost Dogs the obvious strays, those who 
had a home somewhere and some one who grieved for their 
absence, glanced at her indifferently and then returned to their 
attitude of watching and listening for the face and the step 
that should lift them from depths of despair to heights of 
rapture. Not one of them seemed interested in Margaret. 

“Many of them will be claimed,” the official said. ‘‘ For 
the others we shall be able to get homes. These are well- bred 
dogs.” 
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They walked on. There broke out a terrific clamor, hun- 
dreds of dogs climbing the sides of their enclosure, yelping 
piteously to her to take them and care for them, their poor eyes 
a passion of entreaty, of hope, of anticipation, of despair. 

She was hurrying past quickly. It was more than she could 
endure. 

‘*A few of these poor chaps may find homes,” the official 
said kindly. ‘‘The majority are just homeless strays. The 
kindest thing for a homeless dog is to let him die painlessly—” 

Margaret hardly heard him. Her attention was attracted 
by a small white dog who stood apart from the clamor and the 
shrieking. While she looked at him he turned a grave somer- 
sault; then, standing on his hind legs, he begged prettily, 
working his little paws eagerly as though he prayed her to 
have him. 

“You pretty creature!” said Margaret, her heart going out 
to him. ‘Please may I have him? He deserves a home be- 
cause he begs so prettily.” 

“Oh, that one,” said the official. “‘I was rather hoping 
you'd take a fancy to that one. He’s a pretty little chap, and 
he has been some one’s pet at some time, or he wouldn’t have 
these tricks. But he’s a mongrel—a cross between a poodle 
and a terrier.” 

**I don’t mind a bit,” said Margaret. ‘‘He’sadear. Please 
let me have him.” 

The dog did an ecstatic cart-wheel as though he knew. 
She moved on a little way, her hands to her ears, her eyes 
averted from the piteous crowd of dogs. In a few seconds 
the dog was brought to her, made hers for the sum of half-a- 
crown. 

She had to walk home, since the busses would not admit 
the dog, and when she tried the experiment of putting him 
down he followed at her heels as though he dreaded losing her. 

She opened the door with her latchkey when she arrived, 
and went in quietly. Her mother was sitting with her head 
outlined against the door that led to the balcony. Some- 
where over the tops of the houses the sun was setting; but it 
was prematurely dusk in the noisome, wind-swept street. The 
figure against the open doorway looked lonely and sad. 

‘*See what I have brought you!” said Margaret going up 
to her mother and depositing the dog in her lap. He leaped 
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and frisked about Mrs. Avery as he had done with Margaret, 
but making not a sound. 

““What a dear!” said Mrs. Avery. ‘‘Do light the lamp 
and let me see him. Where did you get him? And is he 
really for me? But, oh, Margaret, do you think I ought to 
have him Beau would be so jealous if he could know.” 

‘* Ah, well, he doesn’t know, dear little dog!” Margaret 
said, lighting the lamp. ‘‘ And you owe it, because one dog 
made you happy, that you should rescue another from death, 
and homelessness, that is worse than death to a dog. I got 
him at the Dogs’ Home. You should have seen those other 
poor things. I wished I could have bought them all.” 

“He will be such company for me when you are away,” 
Mrs. Avery said, capitulating. ‘I am sure little Beau would 
have wished me to be happy, and forgotten about himself. 
Now, what shall we call him ?” 

They called him Rough, he was such a fuzzy thing, from 
head to foot, more of the wire-haired terrier than the poodle 
in his looks, but with the trained intelligence of the poodle. 

As the days passed he proved a great acquisition to the 
little household. Poor Beau had been old, and of late asleep 
nearly all day, whereas Rough was young and full of pretty 
tricks and a thorough gentleman in all his ways. When Mrs. 
Avery took her slow walks abroad to do the marketing Rough 
followed closely at her heels. When she kept the house he 
was quite content to do likewise. All the time they were in- 
doors, while she was busy, he lay in a chair, watching her 
with bright, attentive eyes. If she was inclined to play with 
him, he was quite ready to play. 

This cheerful companionship seemed ‘to work wonders for 
Mrs. Avery. She seemed much less of an invalid than be- 
fore Rough had come. One day she even got so far as to 
cross the bridge and get on to the open space beyond, where 
there was a fresh breeze from the river and one could sit in 
the shade of trees. She had not attempted such a journey 
before and it delighted Margaret while it frightened her a little. 
‘*Of course,” Mrs. Avery said by way of explaining her temer- 
ity, “it was cruel to a dog to keep him shut up among houses.” 

They had had Rough about three weeks. Long ago Mr, 
Bellairs’ typescript had been completed and sent home; but 
no word had come from him. Margaret was certain he was 
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out of town, as was every one who could afford to be. He 
was at the sea or in the country, on the moors or the moun- 
tains. It was late July now and hotter and dustier than ever. 
There were days when even Rough seemed to feel the heat, 
when he was content to lie all day and watch his new mis- 
tress instead of playing his tricks for her pleasure. The sky 
was molten; the houses so many ovens that gave back at night 
the heat they received all day. People prayed for a thunder- 
storm; the hapless people who must stay in town. And Mrs. 
Avery, sitting languidly at her embroidery-frame, was quite 
sure her work had failed to please Mr. Bellairs, since he had 
not written, had not paid the starveling sum she had asked for 
the work. 

Margaret, who had been working at home all day, had 
taken Rough for a walk as far as the Green. She had come. 
back along the sun-baked streets with a lagging step. 

Approaching her own door she became aware that there 
was some one standing at the door, waiting to be admitted, a 
tall, loosely-knit figure in a brown suit, at the sight of which 
her heart gave a leap of excitement. It was surely Mr. Bel- 
lairs. He had come himself with the cheque. She wondered 
how long he had been waiting. Mrs. Loftie, who occupied the | 
ground-floor flat and was supposed to open the door, was 
rather deaf. Shehurried forward to open it with her latch-key. 

Then an extraordinary thing happened. Rough, who had 
been lagging at her heels, suddenly uttered a piercing yelp of 
joy and flew to Mr. Bellairs, leaping on him with the most 
extravagant demonstrations of affection. Was Rough gone 
mad? But, no; or, at least, Anthony Bellairs was quite as 
mad. For he had picked up Rough and was holding him in 
his arms, the dog’s two paws upon his shoulders, the little 
head buried in his neck. He turned a face of joyous delight 
to the girl. 

“Where did you get him?” he asked. “ My little Trust? 
I have been heart-broken since I lost him a month ago. He 
must have been stolen for the sake of his silver collar. I 
haven’t been able to do anything because of his loss.” 

“I bought him at the Dogs’ Home,” Margaret said; and 
her face fell. ‘‘We shall be very sorry to lose him. My mother 
especially had grown very fond of him. She lost her old dog 
recently. She has not many joys in her life.” 
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“Ah; but you ean hardly contest the fact that he is my 
dog, seeing that he shows it so plainly. Don’t you, Trusty?” 

The words sounded cruel. 

‘*He seemed very fond of us,” Margaret said without look- 
ing at him. “If I had not bought him he would have gone 
to the lethal chamber.” 

She was opening the door as she spoke. 

“You wish to see my mother, sir?” she said, as she pushed 
open the door. ‘‘She has been hoping to hear that you were 
satisfied with her work. She will be greatly grieved about the 
dog.” 

“Do not let us tell her, just yet,” he said. ‘“‘ Trusty has 
always been gracious. He won’t forget his new friends even if 
the old are dearer.” 

His eyes were very kind as they rested on Margaret’s spir- 
itual little tired face, as she looked back at him gratefully. 
She had done him an injustice; he was kind; what a pleasant, 
courteous, charming voice he had! 

He put down Trust at the sitting-room door. The dog re- 
paid his confidence in him, for he trotted before and jumped 
up to Mrs. Avery, reclining on her sofa. 

Bellairs glanced round the poor room, charming with its 
suggestion of refined womanhood. It pleased his fastidious 
taste. Mrs. Avery, with the little old fichu of embroidered 
muslin draped round her thin shoulders, was an image of deli- 
cate ladyhood. 

‘‘This is Mr. Bellairs, Mother,” said Margaret. ‘‘We met 
on the doorstep.” 

A shy color came into Mrs. Avery’s cheek and she looked 
at him with the expression in her eyes which Margaret’s had 
held for him on the day of their chance meeting at the office 
of Zhe Upper Ten. He bowed low over her hand. 

“‘I was so glad, so privileged,” she said, her color coming 
and going, “to type A Comedy of Summer. But I’ve been 
afraid the work was ill-done.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, “it was incredibly well-done. 
If you could know what I have suffered in the past from in- 
competent, unsympathetic typists and secretaries, and I have 
lost the one who understood my writing. When I read your 
letter, and what you said about the book, I said to myself that 
at last I had found the ideal secretary.” 
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“Oh!” said Mrs. Avery, her pale face suffused with pleas- 
ure. “I was afraid I ought not to have expressed an opinion. 
It was not like a typist—” 

“It was not in the least like a typist,” he agreed; “ but it 
pleased me. Not only did you understand my hieroglyphics, 
but you understood my point of view. I was coming to thank 
you, only I had lost a friend. It put everything out of my 
head.” 

“ Ah, I am sorry—” 

“But I have found him again,’ Mr. Bellairs went on, rather 
to Mrs. Avery’s bewilderment. She had not noticed that the 
dog had deserted her and was fawning quietly about the visit- 
or’s feet. ‘‘And—lI have an odd proposition to make to you. 
I have just taken a country cottage in Hertfordshire. I want 
a secretary. Would you be willing to undertake the position? 
There are a good many things I shall want looked after. A 
man is very helpless with servants. I shall not overtax your 
strength. A book a year—” 

Her eyes looked at him longingly. 

“Hertfordshire,” she repeated. ‘We used to live in Hert- 
fordshire. I should love it. But my daughter?” 

“There will be plenty of room for her at Osiers. I am 
often away. You can have your own apartments. You will 
look after things for me, and type my MS. when I am work- 
ing; see to my correspondence. I shall not intrude upon you 
too much.” 

Osiers! Did she hear aright? 

‘‘You are very good, sir,” she said, lifting herself up on 
her elbow. ‘It sounds too good to be true. And I have noth- 
ing really the matter with me. Only I have had so much 
trouble. And Osiers—did you say Osiers? Our old house was 
called Osiers. It was near King’s Abbey. I love it better than 
any spot in the whole world.” 

‘* Ah—what a coincidence. How lucky that I should have 
stumbled on the place, and in the time of daffodils, else per- 
haps I should not have thought of it. It is rather in disre- 
pair. You shall advise me about its restoration. How very 
glad I shall be to be the means of restoring you to your old 
home!” 

While he said it he looked at Margaret with a half-shy 
gaze. 
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“Tt seems the mercy of God that I should be at Osiers 
again before I die,’’ said Mrs. Avery in tears. 

He looked directly at Margaret now. 

“You will put no bar in the way?” he said imploringly. 
“You shall see just as little of me as you will. It will make 
your mother so happy. And I am undera great debt to you.” 
He was caressing Rough’s hard little head. “I have not been 
able to do any work since I lost Trusty. I can see before me 
a time of perfect peace, with a secretary who can read my 
writing and will stand between me and women-servants.” 

His voice had a coaxing sound in it which was wonderfully 
pleasing to the tired girl’s ear. 

“I can only say that it is too good to be true. Iam sure 
I shall wake up and find it a dream. Such fairy stories do 
not happen in real life.” 

“Ah, but they do, sometimes,” Bellairs replied, his eyes 
fixed on Margaret’s happy face. ‘‘ Even more wonderful things 
might come to pass.” He hurried up, as though he had been 
guilty of an indiscretion. ‘And now, when will you be ready 
to come? I shall send some one to pack up for you. You 
can take whatever you will with you of course. But anything 
you do not particularly care for I should sell. You can fur- 
nish your rooms as you will at Osiers.” 

‘But you may send me packing for a more efficient secre- 
tary,” Mrs. Avery said, between laughing and crying. 

‘‘Ah, no”; he said, with that air which made him delightful 
to women. “I know how to appreciate the gifts of the gods. 
You must not leave me—and Trust. You must make us happy.” 

His dark eyes glowed and lightened. They sought for Mar- 
garet’s eyes and met their gaze. It was as though heart spoke 
to heart. 
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THE END OF A LONG JOURNEY. 


BY J. PRENDERGAST, S.J. 
I, 


EEN the Cosmopolitan for May, 1909, there began a 

mw series of articles dealing with the teaching in 
American universities. To sum up the first arti- 
cle in the words of the editor himself: “In hun- 
dreds of classrooms it is being taught daily that 
the decalogue is no more sacred than a syllabus; that the 
home as an institution is doomed; that there are no absolute 
evils; that immorality is simply an act in contravention of ac- 
cepted standards; . . . that the change from one religion 
to another is like getting a new hat; that moral precepts are 
passing shibboleths; that conceptions of right and wrong are 
as unstable as styles in dress.” 

This summary seems to be adequately borne out in the 
spirit, and sometimes in the letter, by the statements that follow 
from the professors of many colleges and universities. Pro- 
fessor Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, teaches that the 
“standards of right perpetually vary in social life.” Professor 
William G. Sumner, of Yale, asserts that ethical notions are 
‘‘mere figments of speculation,” and “unrealities that ought to 
be discarded altogether.” Professor William James, of Harvard, 
contributes his article to the creed of destruction, that it is 
possible to spoil the “‘merit of a teaching by mixing with it 
that dogmatic temper, which by unconditional thou-shalt-nots 
changes a growing, elastic, and continuous life into a system of 
relics and dry bones.” Professor Zueblin, of Chicago, declares 
that “there can be and are holier alliances without the mar- 
riage bond than within it.” 

It is needless to quote further in order to show the general 
trend of the teaching which seems to have invaded the Ameri- 
can universities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Its note is 
clearly anti-Christian and destructive. One asks: “ Can these 
men imagine that they are advancing civilization by tearing 
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down its morality?” Surely all advancement must be along 
constructive, not destructive lines. Above all else, civilization, 
as we know it, is built upon ethics, whether it be Chinese, 
Greco-Roman, or Christian civilization. 

When Washington insisted upon this fact in his Farewell 
Address, he simply reiterated the warning of all history. Sav- 
agery, with its immorality and decadence, is the natural outcome 
of such doctrines as these, as in fact it has been historically 
the outcome, when the Goth and the Vandal overran the cor- 
rupt Roman State. These professors are doing from the spir- 
itual side what the anarchist and the bomb-thrower are attempt- 
ing to do by natural force. The destructive doctrines, however, 
which constitute their spiritual bombs in the warfare against 
Christian civilization, are more forceful than dynamite for shat- 
tering the edifice of Christian society. Bombs do but destroy 
the framework; these doctrines destroy the plan. Such men 
and such doctrines made a wreck of the “grandeur that was 
Greece and the glory that was Rome.” Such men and such 
doctrines will inevitably wreck any civilization over which they 
gain sway. And they seem to be in a fair way of gaining sway, 
if the article describes exactly what is taking place. 

“* The student takes in ethics as he absorbs Euclid and equa- 
tions. Automatically the teachings of the professor sink into 
the student mind. What the scholar in the chair of authority 
says is gospel. He is usually a man of force and genius and 
often magnetic. He has a following. Some of the classrooms 
are so crowded that seating room is at a premium.” If in all 
this we could but act the part of disinterested spectators and 
complacently wait for the catastrophe, which, if “history be 
philosophy teaching by example,” is philosophically certain ! 
But we cannot be disinterested. What should rouse us from 
our apathy, if we are apathetic, is the absorbing fact that we 
happen to be members of the civilization which they are striv- 
ing to wreck. In shaking down the temple of Christianity on 
their heads, these Samsons of destruction are going to bury 
with them, in the ruins, you and me. If they are going to suc- 
ceed the outlook is very black indeed for us. It might well 
move us to pray like St. Augustine of old, when the Vandals 
were thundering at the gates of Hippo, that God might take 
us before the destruction came. But let us hope that greater 
things are in store for our present America than the addition of 
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a chapter to the history of the Mound Builders over whose 
dead civilization the savage hunted and fought. 

In a sense it is to be feared that much mischief is already 
done. For such doctrines as these, more often than not, come 
after the fact, and seek to justify in theory what has been ac- 
tually accomplished. Indeed one of these professors has ex- 
plained that these were not doctrines, but simply statements of 
conditions as they are. Therefore, when it is said “the notion 
that there is anything fundamentally correct implies the exist- 
ence of a standard outside and above usage, and no such stand- 
ard exists,” the professor is not to be held to mean that God 
did not give the commandments, but that society at present is 
acting as if He had not given them. This is but too sadly 
true, in the case of divorce, for instance, or race suicide. Against 
all this one barrier remains still, the same that broke the onset 
of barbarianism upon the Roman State and with the remnants 
of culture constructed modern Europe, the Catholic Church. 
She is acting to-day as a check upon this wild onslaught di- 
rected not against a Church, if they but knew it, nor a State, 
but against Christian civilization. 

The writer of the article in the Cosmopolitan looks upon 
these American professors, apparently, as a sporadic upgrowth. 
He is inclined to have no concern with the origin of their 
teaching. But they are not original thinkers, far from it. 
Their doctrine is the product of the German university of the 
last century, where many of them in fact have studied. 

Of those men quoted in the Cosmopolitan, Professor Sumner, 
of Yale, had studied in Géttingen; Professor Bogart, of Prince- 
ton, in Berlin and Halle; Professor Willet, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, in Berlin; Professor Coe, of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in Berlin; Professor Patten, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in Halle; Professor Veditz, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, in Berlin and Leipzig; Professor Fetter, of Cornell, in 
Halle and Wittenberg; Professor Ross, of Wisconsin, in Berlin; 
Professor Mathews, of the University of Chicago, in Berlin; 
Professor Zueblin, of Chicago University, in Leipzig. 

And these men form the second generation sent forth from 
the German mother-home to do, or rather undo, the Christian 
edifice, as in the former generation Charles A. Briggs, sometime 
professor in the Union Theological Seminary of New York, and 
before-time of Berlin, has undone it before them. All this 
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teaching, immoral and subversive, is nothing sudden, but the 
end of a long journey. To give my readers an idea of its 
length, with its grand halting-places, this article has been 
written. 


II. 


Some fifteen years ago the writer of these lines sat in the 
Aula Maxima of the Royal University of Berlin, listening to 
Adolph Harnack, the foremost of non-Catholic Church histor- 
ians. Harnack is worth listening to. In fact, one must listen 
to him, for the magnetism of the man prevents any other out- 
come if one fall within the range of his voice. Restless, now 
standing and bent forward, now sitting on the edge of the 
desk, but never in his chair, this lecturer, typically un-German 
in manner and typically German in method, urged his facts 
and his conclusions upon his hearers, who formed far and 
away the most numerous of any class in the University. 
Among those hearers filling up the front benches and drink- 
ing in the German words of the master with open American 
ears, sat a line of American students for the ministry. Con- 
gregationalists were there, and Episcopalians and Lutherans 
and Presbyterians; every Church had sent its disciple to be 
brought abreast of the latest religious thought in the jin dw 
siecle land of modern religious teaching. And they heard 
things strange to Christian ears. Now and then the professor 
shocked their orthodox Protestantism by a sudden dive in the 
direction of Catholicity. 

‘‘My friends” (I translate from notes) “the idea that the 
Papacy is a late development in the Church, is false, false! 
It was there already at the beginning of the third century.” 
But such shocks were rare. The sentences and views that 
went to undermine altogether their belief in the divinity of 
Christ were far more frequent. We must not suppose that 
Harnack comes out with what the Germans would call p/umpe 
atheistische assertions. No, for is he not himself a Lutheran 
minister, a teacher moreover in the stronghold of Lutheranism, 
the Royal University of Berlin? But he gives it clearly to be 
understood, and drunk in by the young Americans and others 
at his feet, that the belief in the Godhead of Christ is very 
crude. (He would be sadly behind the times, instead of stand- 
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ing well in the forefront of intellectual leaders of Germany, 
did he teach anything else.) For Lutheran Germany is rotten 
to the core with infidelity. 

It would be well if our American apples had not been 
placed in German barrels and had not come into contact with 
this corruption. But there they have been placed and thence 
the rottenness passes, through American professorial chairs and 
pulpits, to our American life—the good tidings that there are 
no good tidings, the gospel of no gospel. Such is the imme- 
diate genesis of our “new thought” in America. It is neither 
new nor American. It is “made ia Germany.” But let us 
now make a backward march through the years and investi- 
gate this modern phase of religious thought at its source. We 
shall find that it ought rather to claim the honors due to 
hoary antiquity than those of the debutante. It is older than. 
Christianity and though utterly defeated by Christ at His 
coming, it has never ceased to fight. 

Such an investigation furnishes us as well with an interest- 
ing evidence of what the Protestant movement ever was and 
whither it legitimately tends. 

This last phase of development is no belated straggler from 
the Protestant main line of march. It is but the farthest 
camp beyond Luther, for his army, like John Brown’s soul, 
“keeps marching on.” 


III. 


That we may discover whence Protestantism came, we must 
travel back to Italy and the beginnings of the movement 
which is called comprehensively “the Renaissance.” 

The complete reason for that awakening of humanity from 
its reposeful quiet in the bosom of Catholicity, which took 
place in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it is impossible 
to assign. Nay more, just how much of each of the many 
reasons brought forward contributed to the effect may never 
be told. One would dwell on the Crusades with their impor- 
tation into Europe, by the returning armies, of much Eastern 
degradation. Another would look gravely upon the Avignon 
exile of the Papacy and the great Schism of the West as a 
mighty solvent of the reverential bonds between humanity and 
the Catholic Church. But certain it is that one thing con- 
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tributed wonderfully to the awful license of thought and of 
action which has come out of the Renaissance, and that was 
pagan Greece. Greek art, Greek literature, in a word, Greek 
civilization, passed over with the Renaissance intu Italy. Too 
great emphasis cannot be laid upon the literary aspect of the 
Renaissance. It furnished the spirit of revolt with a philoso- 
phy, a literature, and a defense. There is no doubt that this 
spirit is, to use the scholastic phrase, the ‘‘form” of Protest- 
antism, as the remnants of Catholic doctrines and practice 
contained in it are its “matter.” The paganism of the Renais- 
sance strangely fed and encouraged it. For paganism is a 
mixture of culture, monstrous superstition, and boisterous con- 
tempt for its gods, accompanied by an inner revolt against the 
dictates of conscience enshrining the moral law. (If we seek 
contemporary authority for that statement, let us turn to the 
first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans.) 

Paganism, therefore, provided not so much a system—for 
revolt has no system—as an atmosphere in which Protestantism 
found itself quite at home. The Renaissance was the revival 
of paganism. Before it anything like a general interest in 
what we now term classic learning, had almost died out of 
Europe. A few forgotten Greek manuscripts lay covered with 
dust in some monastic library, a few Latin authors were still 
cursorily scanned; but there was no thorough and intimate 
knowledge of the Greek or Greco-Roman modes of feeling 
and thought. A deeper draught came to Italy under Petrarch; 
with him the great humanist movement began. In its intellectual 
value as a mind-training, the writer is not at present interested. 
The Jesuit Order adopted it, used it through a careful selection 
of classic authors as their chief instrument in forming youth- 
ful minds. How far they succeeded or failed with their in- 
struments, it belongs to others to say. It is with its aspect as 
a moral and religious solvent of old Christian ideas that I am 
now concerned. For be it known that the humanists as a 
body made no careful selection, as did the Jesuits, of the 
classics they perused. Martial, Tibullus, Catullus, Ovid’s Ars 
Amandi, Aristophanes, all were eagerly devoured. The result 
was, to quote the words of Owen, that “were we to sum up 
in a single word the literary and philosophic proclivities of 
Italy in the fourteenth and following centuries, we could 
hardly select a better word than paganism. It seemed as 
VOL, LXXXIX.—4I 
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if the disembodied spirit of the old classical world had again 
risen from its tomb, and, invigorated by the repose and oblivion 
of centuries, was preparing to renew its life-and-death strug- 
gle with Christianity.” (Sceptics of the Italian Renaissance.) 

Now there are two ways of regarding this “‘ disembodied 
spirit of the old classical world.” Here is one of them from 
John Addington Symonds, assuredly capable of describing it: 
“Like a young man newly come from the wrestling ground, 
anointed, chapleted, and very calm, the Genius of the Greeks 
appears before us. Upon his soul there is no burden of the 
world’s pain; the creation that groaneth and travaileth together, 
has touched him with no sense of anguish; nor has he yet felt 
sin. The pride and strength of adolescence are his—audacity 
and endurance, swift passions and exquisite sensibilities, the 
alternations of sublime repose and boyish noise—grace, pliancy, — 
and stubbornness and power, love of all fair things and splendors 
of the world, the frank enjoyment of the open air, free merri- 
ment and melancholy well beloved” (Symonds, Studies of the 
Greek Poets. Vol. II., p. 363). 

Behold a sympathetic pagan’s view of paganism. Against 
this, place the words of St. Basil, and you see looming up 
dimly through all Greek civilization the gigantic misshapen 
spirits of which the Psalmist said: ‘“‘ The gods of the heathen 
are devils.” I translate St. Basil’s Address to Young Men as 
literally as may be: ‘‘ We shall not, therefore, praise the poets, 
who revile, who scoff, who picture lust and drunkenness, nor 
follow them when they bound all happiness by a plentiful 
board and loose songs. Least of all shall we attend when they 
discourse of the gods, enumerating of them many, nor these 
agreeing: for brother opposes brother; parent, child; and the 
children again wage war against their begetters—implacable 
war. As for the adulteries of the gods and their loves, and 
chief of all of Zeus, as they relate, which one might well blush 
in attributing to the beasts of the field, let us leave them to 
the stage.” 

There is another view of paganism, and, strange as it may 
seem, I venture to assert that if my readers can read as well 
between the lines of the first view, as along them, they will 
find the second already there. This was what the Renaissance 
readers did. Add to this the utter irreverence with which 
the Greeks treated their gods, an irreverence manifested for 
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example in The Frogs of Aristophanes, where the drunken 
Dionysus plays the arrant coward and buffoon, and you have 
the ingredients that seasoned the draught prepared by pagan- 
ism for the Renaissance and by it deeply quaffed. But open, 
unvarnished statements of the fact, except in magazine articles 
by some young enthusiast, are difficult to find. It is put 
rather in a gently guarded way, as, for example, Walter Pater 
puts it in his preface to 7he Renaissance: ‘‘ The care for phys- 
ical beauty, the worship of the body, the breaking down of 
those limits which the religious systems of the Middle Ages 
imposed on the heart and the imagination,” this is the mildly 
delicate method of stating that there grew up an utter loose- 
ness of thought upon what had before been considered the 
essentials of Christianity, and, as a concomitant and conse- 
quence, a more utter looseness, if that were possible, of life. 

In Boccacio, Macchiaveili, Pietro Aretino, the Italian phase 
of sensuous defilement is most vividly portrayed. Of necessity 
I must leave it there, for to instance examples of immorality 
from Macchiavelli’s Mandragola or Aretino’s Cortigiana would 
be of no benefit. But of the effect upon religion we may say 
afew words. It is one more instance of the Scriptural warning, 
“Into an evil mind wisdom enters not, nor dwells it ina body 
subject to sin,” that these sensuous devotees of the Renais- 
sance soon corrupted their philosophic ways as well. ‘‘ Cau- 
tiously, but yet clearly enough,” says Pastor, the historian, of 
the book of Lorenzo Valla On Pleasure, “‘and with seductive 
skill, the Epicurean doctrine was put forward as defending a 
natural right against the exactions of Christianity. Nature is 
the same, or almost the same, as God” (Pastor, History of the 
Popes. Vol. 1., p. 15). Do you recognize anything modern 
here? In this same work Valla describes continence ‘‘as a 
crime against kind nature.” This too needs no manipulation 
to modernize it. ‘‘In christening their children,” says Sy- 
monds, “‘the great families abandoned the saint of the calendar, 
and chose names from mythology” (Symonds, Revival of 
Learning, p. 396). 

Hector, Achilles, Lucrezia, Hannibal, these became fashion- 
able. Parallel with these our Violets, Luthers, Homers, and 
Daisies. God became Jupiter Optimus Maximus,* Our Lady of 
Loreto, Dea Lauretana,t Peter and Paul, Dit tutelares Rome, 

* Jupiter Best and Greatest, t The Lorettan Goddess, 
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“‘the guardian divinities of Rome.” Cardinal Bembo recom- 
mends some one not to read the Epistles of St. Paul for fear 
of spoiling his Latin style. And yet it is a far cry from all 
this, foolish as it is, to the doctrine with whose description I 
opened this article. Let us pass on to the next halting-place 
of the march toward the point where “the change from one 
religion to another is like getting a new hat.” 


IV. 


It would require a book to tell how the Renaissance passed 
slowly over into France, beginning with the sixteenth century. 
Its promise of fair fruit was realized in the wondrous Augustan 
Age of Louis XIV. That long reign of over half a hundred 
years is filled with mighty names in the drama, the pulpit, — 
the field of criticism. You have, too, the court overflowing 
with the evidences of the Renaissance spirit, in its unbridled 
license of intrigue and polished debauchery, but one thing is 
yet lacking, for though there peep forth faces that are strangely 
marked with unchristian lines, for example, that of Moliére, 
the reign of Louis XIV. remains Christian and Catholic. 

It needed a further evolution to show the full venom of the 
poisoned cup this reign had been drinking. The next step 
came. with one born almost at the close of Louis’ reign, 
Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire. “I am tired,” said he, 
“of hearing it repeated that twelve men were enough to estab- 
lish Christianity. I want to show them that one will be enough 
to destroy it.” In so far as a keen intellect, prepared thorough- 
ly for the work, alas, by the full classical training that the 
Jesuit could give, was able to accomplish it, he fulfilled his 
promise. A thorough pagan, more willing as is evidenced in 
this drama of Mahomet to glorify the Mussulman than Christ, 
he threw off every mask of Christianity. For example: ‘“ The 
most probable inference from the chaos of histories of Jesus 
written against Him by the Jews, and in His favor by the 
Christians, is that He was a well-meaning Jew, Who wished 
to get influence with the people. . . . It is probable that, 
like all those who choose to be the head of sects, He got 
some women on his side, that several indiscreet discourses 
against the magistrates escaped Him, and that He was cruelly 
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put to death. . . . It is certain that His disciples were | 
very obscure, till they met some Platonists in Alexandria who 
supported the dreams of the Galileans by the dreams of 
Plato.” 

Here is the true ring of Goethe and the Tiibingen School. 
The trouble with Voltaire, however, was that he was too bit- 
ter, too evidently bent on destroying. In so far he had gone 
beyond his brief as a true Renaissance spirit, for the mark of 
Renaissance work is a genial absence of any too evident vehe- 
mence in pulling down Christianity. Its effect is rather brought 
about after the manner of a beautiful stream, which trickles 
along a fragrant meadow bank, undermining slightly here, until 
a flower looses its roots and drops into the current, washing 
away a handful there, but making no boast, nay, rather making 
light of its own destructiveness. This Voltaire did not. He 
was not yet the right Mephistophelian mixture of doubt. He 
was too acrid, had too little of that ‘‘sweetness and light” that 
belongs to the Greek genius “‘ anointed, chapleted, and very 
calm,” who would usurp the place of Christ. Such an expo- 
nent was yet to seek. One more march and we shall find him, 
the corypheus of modern paganism, Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. 


V. 


Born in 1745, at the time of the full influence of France 
on Germany, Goethe drinks in Renaissance ideas almost with 
his mother’s milk. At twenty-nine he is an editor writing of 
theology and reducing all dogmas to one, that of ‘‘love,” 
which he most industriously exemplifies in his own person by 
falling in and out of love as often as the unwholesome, but 
graphically realistic, soldier of the Barrack Room Ballads. 
He writes a drama for lovers, ‘‘ Stella,” which deifies free-love. 
Here are all the elements of a true Renaissance prophet. If 
he has but the culture requisite, he may stand “anointed, 
chapleted, and very calm” and point the way from Christ to 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the benign heathen All- Father, with 
great hopes of success. Culture he has to the full. He writes 
the most beautiful of poems, and the most sceptical, ‘‘ Faust.” 
He writes of light and of crystals and of anatomy. He is 
director of the theater for the Duke of Weimar; writes the 
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plays and trains the actors; he is prime minister for the Duke 
as well. Here is another of those many-sided geniuses that 
the Italian Renaissance once brought forth, re-incarnated in 
Germany to finish the work they began. He finds his father- 
land Lutheran and leaves it what it is now, unbelieving, honey- 
combed with infidelity. A sigh goes up from _hellenized 
Germany for the lost divinities of Greece in that diabolically 
beautiful poem of Schiller, “‘ Die Gétter Griechenlands.” How 
exquisitely it opens: 


Da ihr die schéne Welt regieret 
An der Freude leichtem Gangelband, 
Selige Geschlecter noch gefiihret, 
Schone Wesen aus dem Fabelland ! 
Ach da euer Wonnedienst noch glanzte 
Wie ganz anders, anders war es da! 
Da man deine Tempel noch bekranzte, 
Venus Amathusia ! 


While the smiling earth ye governed still, 
And with rapture’s soft and guiding hand 

Led the happy nations at your will, 
Beauteous Beings from the fable-land ! 

Whilst your blissful worship smiled around, 
Ah! how different was it in that day 

Whilst the people still thy temples crowned, 

Venus Amathusia! * 


It needed but some theological school to complete, on 
pseudo-scientific lines, the undermining by this Titan of 
what was left of German Christianity. ‘The Tiibingen School,” 
rising up in his later days, supplied the want. With it came 
the biblical criticism which has done its best to make of the 
Gospels a debris of wreckage, floating together from shattered 
fairy tales; of the Epistles a lot of clever forgeries in party 
interests; of the Catholic Church a colossal imposition upon 
humanity, built on the distorted life and misrepresented plan 
of a well-meaning mixture of imposture, fanaticism, and folly, 
labelled Jesus of Nazareth. The American universities for 
the last fourscore years have outvied one another in the work 


* This is Browning’s attempt at translation. 
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of destruction. It is at the breasts of this mother, modern 
German criticism, that our professorial babes have been avidly 
sucking, hundreds of them, in these late days, and thence re- 
turning, for the furthering of the great cause. Where will it 
end? It ended in France on the memorable tenth of November, 
1793, in the enthronement of the Goddess of Reason, represented 
by a variety actress, within the once Christian Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. It was saved from a like disastrous ending in 
Italy only by the Council of Trent, with its drastic reforms, 
and by a sainted pope, Pius V., who saw to it that they were 
carried out. It needs no prophet, then, to see its outcome, 
were it allowed to run its course here in America. It was 
this paganism, festering and foul, that undermined the stability 
of Greco-Roman civilization and made it an easy prey for 
the barbarian hordes from beyond the Danube. But as Chris- 
tianity, with its life-giving doctrine, saved the remnants of 
that wrecked civilization and built them up into modern Europe, 
so let us hope and pray that it will take the many remnants 
of good left in our Protestant doubt and decay, and build them 
up into a great Christian America. 

















A MODERN SAINT. 


BY THE COUNTESS DE COURSON. 


the north of France, an old man whose long life 
is full of valuable lessons. It goes far to prove 
that humility and prayer, more than much talk, 
are the secret of real usefulness; that the most 
opposite characteristics may be united in a soul without con- 
tradiction or clashing, provided they are mellowed and har- 
monized by grace; that one who was essentially a mystic and. 
a contemplative became, by a curious and uncommon combi- 
nation, an excellent man of business, and a first-rate organizer. 

It, indeed, seldom happens that successful business capacities 
go hand in hand with a supernatural spirit; it was so, how- 
ever, in the case of M. Philibert Vrau, the subject of the 
present sketch, commonly called ‘tthe holy man of Lille.” At 
a time when the religious condition of the French Catholics is 
fraught with anxiety, the example of M. Vrau has peculiar 
meaning and value. It helps the harassed children of the 
Church to realize that, in order to fight the good fight, they 
have but to use the weapons that God Himself has put within 
their grasp. If they cannot dispose of such large sums of 
money as seemed to flow into the hands of M. Vrau merely 
to be directed into the channels of charity, they possess, as 
he did, other means as safe and as sure. He performed his 
task and achieved success less by his princely generosity than 
by a strenuous personal effort and an absolute self-effacement 
that may be practiced by all. 

As our readers know, Lille stands high among the manu- 
facturing towns of the north of France; it is now distinguished 
no less by the activity and intelligence of its manufacturers 
than by the depth and earnestness of their Catholic spirit; and 
this last development is due, in a great measure, to the silent 
old man, now dead, whose day-dream was the sanctification 
of his native city. 

Philibert Vrau was born at Lille in 1829. His father was 
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the possessor of a factory for the manufacture of sewing- 
thread, which, in spite of his efforts, was only moderately 
successful. His mother, a Parisian by birth and education, 
was intelligent and refined, and, like many of her country- 
women of the middle class, was gifted with a remarkable capa- 
city for business. She was in all things her husband’s right 
hand, and, though she had had no previous training, she mate- 
rially helped him by her good judgment and advice. Madame 
Vrau was, moreover, a devout Catholic, and trained her son 
in the practices of her faith, but, although he was pious as a 
child, Philibert, as a young man, seems to have been led away 
by the free-thinking spirit of the day, and during several years 
he ceased to fulfill the duties of a religion that, illogically, 
he continued to respect. 

In 1854, however, he became once more a practical Cath- 
olic, and, curiously enough, his conversion was partly brought 
about by practices that have since been condemned by the 
Church. Together with many of his comtemporaries, Philibert 
Vrau indulged in the pastime of table-turning, which, at that 
moment, was all the fashion in France. In the eyes of even 
devout Catholics it seemed at first a harmless amusement, but, 
by degrees, the incoherent and sometimes blasphemous answers 
given by the so-called “spirits” excited suspicion, and finally 
the practice was condemned. What impressed Philibert was 
the homage paid, almost unwillingly, by the spirits to the 
truths of the Catholic faith. Other more healthy influences 
helped him on his upward path; his mother’s prayers, the ex- 
ample of his father who, after years of neglect, returned to 
the practice of his religion, and, last though not least, the 
advice and sympathy of his friend, M. Camille Ferdén, a 
young doctor, who eventually became his brother-in-law and 
partner. 

It was in the summer of 1854 that Philibert Vrau became 
once more a practical Catholic, and almest immediately, with 
the thoroughness that marked his character, he expressed his 
wish to become a priest or a religious. Out of deference for 
his parents he gave up the execution of this cherished desire. 
His father became involved in grave financial difficulties and 
Philibert, being his only son, was naturally expected to share 
his cares and responsibilities. 

The sacrifice of what he believed to be his vocation was a 
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sharp wrench to M. Vrau, but, having once made up his mind, 
he turned his face steadily towards the object that Provi- 
dence seemed to have set before him, put his shoulder bravely 
to the wheel, and, with the assistance of Camille Ferén, who 
married his sister, he raised the “ Maison Vrau’”’ to the sum- 
mit of prosperity. It seemed as though God wished to re- 
ward his servant’s generous self-sacrifice by pouring temporal 
blessings on one whose heart was too firmly set on things 
spiritual to be weighted down by earthly riches. 

After the death of his father, in 1870, Philibert’s responsi- 
bilities increased. In accordance with her husband’s wish, 
Madame Vrau remained the nominal head of the firm; her 
son and son-in-law were her devoted helpers and the three 
worked together in perfect harmony. A large portion of their 
profits were given to the Church and to the poor. 

Although he scrupulously fulfilled his duty as one of the 
heads of the “‘ Maison Vrau,” Philibert’s favorite interests were 
of the supernatural order. All that touched the honor of God, 
the welfare of his neighbor, was of paramount importance in 
his eyes. The list of the great and good works, begun and 
safely carried out by this extraordinary man, would fill pages, 
yet—and in this lay his chief characteristic—although his 
money, his influence, and his strenuous work were everywhere 
felt, he seldom appeared in public. He never filled any po- 
sition’ that was merely one of honor, and sought, above all 
things, to pass unnoticed. One who knew him well has told 
us how, when at the cost of untiring labor, a great under- 
taking had been set on foot, its prime organizer suddenly disap- 
peared; others came forward and reaped the success and glory, 
but M. Vrau, to whom the work in hand owed everything, 
was nowhere to be found. 

He was one of the chief benefactors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lille; he established Catholic clubs and schools, 
built churches and hospitals, created institutions of every kind 
calculated to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
working classes, of those especially who were employed in the 
‘*Maison Vrau”’; but perhaps the work he loved best, because 
it appealed to the mystical and contemplative side of his nature, 
was the Nightly Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, which, 
through his endeavors, was established at Lille, whence it 
spread to all the large towns in France. 
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He was also one of the originators of the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, the last of which took place in London in September, 
1908. These Congresses were a delight to him, but, though he 
devoted himself heart and soul to their organization, he care- 
fully kept out of sight when the work he had originated was 
certain to succeed. Besides the enormous sums that he spent 
to promote these public acts of faith and charity, M. Vrau’s 
private donations were magnificent, but his biographer is un- 
able to give even an approximate idea of the amount ex- 
pended. He was ingenious in hiding his good works; many a 
struggling priest was surprised to find an anonymous gift of 
thousands of francs in his letter box; other subscriptions or 
donations were sent in the name of Madame Vrau, or else of 
an “anonymous well-wisher,” whose personality was easily 
guessed at, although none of his friends ventured to approach 
M. Vrau on the subject. 

As years went by, his humility became deeper, his personal 
habits simpler, his hours of prayer longer. During his mother’s 
lifetime, he shared her house, but after her death he retired 
to a tiny room, resembling the cell of a monk rather than the 
living-room of one of the wealthiest men in Northern France. 
It was in this bare little room that he died. As time went on his 
brother-in-law and his sister with their son, M. Paul Ferdn-Vrau, 
took the responsibility of the firm off his shoulders in a great 
measure. Their spirit and their methods with regard to their 
subordinates were the same as his, and under their direction 
the “Maison Vrau” continued to be an ideal musine, where 
the rights and duties of both employers and workmen were 
considered in a spirit of Christian justice and charity. 

The greater liberty he now enjoyed enabled M. Vrau to 
devote more time to his works of charity; they gradually ab- 
sorbed his life and, in spite of his constant efforts to pass un- 
noticed, this small, unassuming, poorly-dressed old man became 
the best known and most respected citizen of Lille. He loved 
his birthplace, as he loved his neighbor, with a love wholly 
supernatural; and the dream of his life was that Lille should 
become a city of saints. It was to forward this purpose that 
he built churches and schools, established associations and con- 
fraternities, and laid so much stress on the Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 
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He was singularly active and every minute of his busy day 
was devoted to his self-imposed duties, but he believed in 
prayer more than in mere human activity and all his great 
works, the foundation of the Catholic University, the organi- 
zation of the Eucharistic Congress, etc., were preceded and ac- 
companied by long hours of silent prayer. 

Although the salvation of his fellow-citizens was his dearest 
wish, M. Vrau’s interest extended to the whole Church; he was 
almost as well known at the Vatican as in the streets of his 
native city and, in spite of his humility, the magnificence of 
his gifts to Peter’s pence occasionally became public. As years 
went on his favorite virtue of humility wrapped round him 
more closely than ever, and when, only two years after his 
death, Mgr. Bannard, the eminent French author, undertook to 
write his life, he found neither letters nor papers to help him - 
in the fulfillment of his task. The workings of M. Vrau’s 
mind, the outpourings of his soul, the miraculous graces which 
he is supposed to have received, all these things might be 
guessed at by the witnesses of his daily life; but no written 
notes remained to serve as landmarks. He never wrote about 
himself, and spoke still less. 

It was consistent with these habits of reticence that when, 
in the spring of 1905, Philibert Vrau fell dangerously ill, he 
made no deathbed adieus and expressed no high-flown or edi- 
fying sentiments. Those who watched by his side during long 
weeks of agony, noticed the ecstatic look of happiness that il- 
lumined his worn features when, every morning, he received 
Holy Communion. They marked, too, his gentle thoughtfulness 
for others, the absence of any word of complaint, but on the 
whole he revealed little or nothing of what was passing in 
his soul. He lay quite still and silent—absorbed in prayer. 

The end came on May 16, 1905; it was a singularly peace- 
ful death; he had received the last Sacraments with perfect 
consciousness and breathed his last sigh while making the re- 
sponses to the Rosary, which his family recited at his side. 

The works of faith and charity that were originated by M. 
Philibert Vrau are still carried on by his nephew, M. Paul 
Ferén-Vrau, whom he loved as a son and who is one of the 
leading French Catholics of our day. Not only has he devoted 
enormous sums of money to keep up the foundations that owe 
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their existence to his uncle, but he has assumed new responsi- 
bilities in the service of the same cause. M. Paul Ferdén-Vrau 
has lately bought the fine “‘ hotel de Condé,” once the property 
of the princes of that name, and placed it at the disposal of 
the Archbishop of Paris, whom the Government, as our readers 
know, has robbed of his palace. He is also the head of a gi- 
gantic undertaking, /a bonne Presse, which, by promoting a 
wide diffusion of healthy literature, endeavors to counteract 
some of the evil influences that are undermining the faith of 
the French people. 

The traditions of unstinting charity and whole-hearted devo- 
tion to the Church that were so dear to M. Philibert Vrau, are 
cherished by his nephew and representative; who is, moreover, 
deeply imbued with his uncle’s methods in carrying out his 
great undertakings. A personal knowledge of /a bonne Presse 
has.taught us that its leader, one of the wealthiest and most 
influential of the French Catholics, is also one of the most un- 
assuming. The spirit of the ‘“‘holy man of Lille,” humble, si- 
lent, and prayerful, pervades the work. 
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THE SOUTH ISLES OF ARRAN. 


BY ETHEL C. RANDALL, Pu.D. 


SOW few there are who know the Arran Islands in 

m® the Bay of Galway as they are! They have stood 
for centuries upon centuries. To-day they are 
the survival of the strongest portions of a shore 
: sa line that once shielded Lough Lurgan from the 
ocean’s fury by a barrier from Witches’ Head to Travor Bay. 
Now, as then, they rear their sullen crests full-fronted against 
the Atlantic to sentinel the middle western coast of Ireland, a 
last bit of terra firma between it and America two thousand 
seven hundred miles across a turbulent Atlantic. 

To-day these islands—Inishmore, Inishmaan, and Inisheer— 
with Tory Island and its neighbors off the coast of Donegal, 
form the last stronghold of the Irish Gaelic tongue. District 
and county alike in Ireland have submitted to the inevitable 
and become English-speaking. Though there are villages in 
Galway, Connemara, Donegal, and the Rosses, where Gaelic is 
to a limited extent the language of the cottagers, it is rare to 
meet a peasant who cannot make himself at least understood 
in English. The very old people profess ‘‘to have no English,” 
and now that the Gaelic League has awakened a latent patriot- 
ism and loyalty of regard for things that are Gaelic, the young 
men and women would give much were they able to make a 
like declaration. But on the islands I speak of, how different ! 
Cut off from Galway by a stretch of choppy sea that often 
for weeks at a time defies the coracles of the islanders, they 
lie sea-girt and alone, a fitting mausoleum to entomb what must 
have seemed, a few years since, the relic of Celticism, a solemn 
nursery wherein to foster that which a fresh hope cherishes as 
the adolescence of a reborn Gaelicism. 

The approach to the islands, if one should contemplate a 
stay there, is a matter for consideration. If one goes to Inish- 
more only, the simplest aspect of the problem presents itself, 
since the large island boasts a wharf, and, in consequence, is 
open to traffic except when occasionally weather-locked. If, 
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however, Inishmaan or Inisheer are the goal, then arrangements 
must be made beforehand by letter or through some one con- 
nected with the islands, as there is no means of entertainment 
for strangers at either place. A faint idea of the primitive con- 
ditions existing on the smaller islands can be gleaned when it 
is understood that there is no ships’ landing of any sort what- 
soever, no public-house of any description upon either, no 
priest, clergyman, doctor, nurse, no guardians of the law; and 
upon Inisheer, no post-office nor telegraph-station. Yet several 
hundreds of human beings inhabit each rock-heap, are born 
here, marry and are given in marriage, live their austere lives 
to a close, many of them without ever having set foot upon 
the adjacent islands, and find a resting place in a tiny plot of 
consecrated ground under the shadow of a chapel built from 
the stones of St. Kenery’s Oratory. Unbelievable, you say, at 
a distance of only twenty-eight miles from a town the size of 
Galway. Perhaps, but the truth notwithstanding. 

We boarded the diminuitive steamer plying across Galway 
Bay between the town of Galway and the islands one Satur- 
day noon. A cold blue sky arched over us, and the typical 
haze that so often and so tantalizingly obscures the view ex- 
cept on days favored of fortune was absent. Once away from 
the low-browed heights over which Galway rambles, the coun- 
try spread itself in panorama before our eager gaze. The Bay 
hedged us in a semi-circular basin of tumbling water rimmed 
by Connemara’s twelve great peaks—the “ Twelve Pins of Ben- 
nabeola”’—that dominated the view to leaward, by the wooded 
prominences of the Galway hills behind us, and by the tiers 
of the Burren of Clare that project into the bastion-like cliffs 
of Moher at Miltown Malbay, bluff and sterile to the port 
side. 

As yet we could see nothing of the islands beyond a re- 
mote, wavering line of gray along the horizon when the marine 
glasses were trained to a certain quarter, but two-thirds of the 
way out the breeze freshened till patches of clear blue reflec- 
tion glazed the trough of the waves, and almost at the same 
instant the islands came into view in the guise of squat, black 
hummocks that even as we looked evolved into a wilderness of 
crags manifesting no signs of habitation. The wild water 
climbed to the very scarp of the cliffs, receding with reluc- 
tant movement suggestive of the forced retreat of an animal of 
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prey. The chill of things forsaken enfolded them in a deso- 
late grandeur as provocative of pity and dry-mouthed terror 
as any human tragedy. We saw no mode of approach to the 
islands and said as much. Then some one pointed out a covey 
of dark flecks upon the face of the permanent way, which we 
had taken to be gulls or sea-mews, with the explanation that 
they were the curraghs coming to take us ashore. Yet this 
did not wholly reassure us, for even such small boats as these 
appeared to be could not Jand near those cliffs. Presently, 
however, the channel which the steamer was following carried 
her within the curve of an elbow of Inishmaan, and the gray 
facade unbent to disclose a wedge of shelving beach. 

The boat slackened speed at a distance of about half a 
mile from the island, since it could not go with safety nearer 
the impaling rocks. Scarcely had she begun to sway dizzily 
to the swell, now that she was lying to, when like a swarm 
of insects the curraghs drove under her forefoot. There were 
fourteen of them, each manned by three rowers who mingled 
their torrent of hails in Irish with the shouts and commands 
and greetings from our ship, 7ke Duras, as one by one the 
curraghs watched their opportunity to dart alongside. Oars 
and boat-hooks were brought into play to keep their canvas- 
covered craft from being dashed to pulp against our hull. The 
time available for work was limited to that in which a roller, 
curling deck-high, would hold the curragh poised on a level 
with the railing. The skill displayed was amazing: Barrels 
of flour, bags of wool, sacks of dried fish were transferred 
from steamer to curragh, and from curragh to steamer, with 
a dexterity that excited our admiration. 

A last curragh that had been riding on her oars while the 
others were loading and scurrying away now came up. The 
oarsman stationed amidships was voluble in some command or 
explanation unintelligible to us. Before I realized it, stalwart 
hands grasped me under my arms and I was swung lightly 
over the rail and seated upon it, my feet dangling over the 
water. I looked for the little boat, leaning as far over as the 
restraining arms of the man holding me would permit. The 
little craft was sinking into the furrow ploughed open beside 
the steamer, down! down! as one sinks into space and eter- 
nity in a dream, without visible motion and with incredible 
rapidity. 
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I expected it to disappear wholly in some cavern of the 
ocean, but in mid-flight it reversed and began its ascent on 
the long, leisurely swell of the water. The men in the bow 
and stern were ready with their oars braced to keep the 
proper distance from the hull. As the steamer lurched I lost 
my balance as I thought; but it was merely that the arms 
above had swung me clear and let me go. The standing rower 
straightening himself, caught me before my feet could touch the 
bottom of the curragh. “Sit there,” he ordered, indicating the 
steamer trunk of my friend. He left me to be placed there bodily 
by the boy in the stroke-seat, while he turned his attention to 
the safe disposal of my companion. Then, amid the laughter 
and cap-waving of our late fellow-passengers and the screech 
of the whistle, we were off with a sweeping pull of six great 
oars that edged the boat’s nose on, leaving the Duras to 
churn the water into a welter of froth as she caught her 
course for Aranmore. 

The men struck a northerly course, and before we realized 
that we were making any considerable headway, the stretch of 
shingle within the jealous frame of stone was staring down 
upon us like the gaze of a great, blank face from the rim of a 
bonnet. Though midsummer, the sun filtered through the air 
with that appearance of long, slant rays which we associate 
with autumn. The stillness that rimes with such days was em- 
phasized by the barrenness of the land. So, I thought, must 
have been the first glimpse of the island to the saints who 
sought upon its menacing shores peace of mind and long days 
of uninterrupted devotion. My longing to tread the rocks 
trodden by those ancients quickened with every sweep of the 
oars. 

The entire population had seemingly congregated to wel- 
come back the curraghs, as if some breath of the wider life 
represented by the little steamer might be wafted to them. 
The little group drew back to allow us the freedom of the 
pathway. Fora moment we stood, hesitating, uncertain what 
to do, till a tiny girl in a. scarlet kirtle and plaided shawl came 
forward timidly to slip her hands into ours and greet us with 
the beautiful salutation, Beannact leat/ ‘*‘ Blessings upon you!” 
She “had English” she told us, and we were to stay with 
her mother who had remained at home that she might give 
us blessings as we crossed her threshold; besides, Seumas would 
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bring up our bags, and would we be pleased to come this way. 
The islanders smiled and bowed their welcome, nodding ap- 
proval of Ethna’s action and her flow of quaint, musical English. 
They fell into a parti-colored train behind, their subdued voices 
and rich laughter intermingling pleasantly to our ears as we 
wended our painful way up the slope. The roadway was pos- 
sibly three feet wide, and was made of small chunks of stone 
the size of one’s fist, sharp and penitentia]l to walk upon. Walls 
of loose, flatish stones, piled one upon another without cement, 
rose on both sides of us to a height of two and a half or three 
feet. Nothing gave evidence of human dwelling, unless the 
network of stone hedges similar to those defining the pathway 
could be considered such, and to all intents and purposes the 
track ran unincumbered the length of the island. 

Our progress was necessarily slow. Finally the road forked 
abruptly and the village came into view. It consisted of strag- 
gling rows of cottages facing one another, stone-walled, slate- 
thatched, lying sheltered under the backbone of the island, 
where it rears a lofty forehead crowned by Fort Connor, or, as 
the Irish has it, Dun Conchobhair, one of two ancient raths 
which date from the dawn of Gaelic history. A step farther, 
and we were well into the street. The majority of cottages are 
set back a few paces from the road to allow for a patch of 
stony ground or a yard of flag between the front door and 
the inevitable stone-wall which is now and again dignified 
by a little wooden gate. Some ten or twelve were white- 
washed, all had doors painted red. Gardens are unheard-of, 
since on the whole island there is not a tree to break the 
monotony of the cluttering rocks. Occasionally the flanges 
and platforms of stone are screened by straggling willow and 
hawthorn bushes and furse of stunted growth, or overrun with 
trails of ivy draped and festooned in picturesque abandon. 
The grooves in the flags yield exquisite maiden-hair fern, 
green the year round, rock-roses, large-eyed daisies, and an 
infrequent bluebell. Along the water’s edgea kind of grass, 
commonly known as “bent-grass” because slanted inward by 
the sea-wind and weight of salt from the spray, grows sparsely; 
but of verdure, as we understand the term, the island has none. 

Well on toward the end of the street we came upon a ter- 
race of four houses commanding a view of the ocean. At the 
third of these a stout young woman waited in the doorway 
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till Ethna had ushered us through the gate. Then she hurried 
forward with a little bustle and flurry to pour out softly-spoken 
welcome and greeting. At nine o’clock the man of the house 
came in with several companions from the fishing and gave 
us welcome to his home. As he was wet through we left him 
to the luxury of a supper of potatoes and milk served in a creel 
and piggin on a low stool before the fire. A backward glance 
into the kitchen showed us the dresses of the woman and child 
vying with the brilliant coloring of the yarn looped from peg to 
peg along the walls. On the dresser opposite the fireplace 
were crowded odd bits of crockery from Galway. 

Mrs. Cahal was seated beside her husband on a four-legged 
stool about a foot high placed directly in front of the minia- 
ture pyramid of peats on the flagged hearth. Ethna was 
tucked away on a bag of salt in the farther corner of the 
chimney-piece, under a canopy of bream hung up by the tails 
to dry in the smoke. With every fresh supply of turf the 
flames whipped zig-zagging up the chimney-throat, so that the 
corners of the room were startled out of their obscurity for a 
moment. The place stood revealed in all its unstudied har- 
mony of tints and arrangement. The shadows of the group 
about the hob were elongated behind them. Now and again, 
by the fantastic shifting of the flames, these shadows were 
thrown upon the rafters, where the large oval fish baskets were 
suspended, the creels, the drying nets, and the lines of rye- 
straw ropes that serve with a wooden rack or two in lieu of 
wardrobes. 

As the days passed the women visited us and dances were 
made in our honor. Now a true Irish cetlidh is a gather- 
ing where the spirit of sociability rules supreme. On the day 
of the party we would don the fanciest waists forthcoming 
from our steamer trunks—this after a hint from Mrs, Cahal as 
to what was expected of us—and set off at dusk in her com- 
pany. Arriving at our destination we would be conducted at 
once by the woman of the house to the seat of honor, usually 
the square canopied bed to the left of the fireplace. When 
all the bidden guests arrived they were seated according to 
rank and age upon the bed, the chairs, the table (if there were 
such), the stools, the up-turned baskets, and the piles of nets. 
Whoever else cared to crowd in was quite as welcome, nor 
was any objection made to the children who swarmed in 
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silent and admiring groups about the unglazed windows and 
doorway. Some one who can lilt is brought forward to a 
place near the hearth among the colliaghs and aged men, 
when there is no musician, and the evening might be said to 
have commenced. The onlookers would flatten themselves 
against the walls—the ladder used in ascending to the loft, 
the spinning wheel, and everything likely to obstruct the floor 
having been previously removed—and the dancers take the 
floor in a four or eight-hand reel, a “fairy” reel danced by 
four girls and two men, the ‘‘ Waves of Tory,” the Rinka Fada 
or “Long” dance. 

As the dancing becomes more furious the fire would be 
drowned out, the back door opened to admit the pungent, 
clinging night air, and several additional oil-lamps brought in 
from next door and hung upon a hook high up in the stone wall. 
These would magnify a hundredfold the homeliness and cheer 
as their wavering streaks of light, intensified by the fluted tin 
reflectors, fell through the open door upon the gritty drizzle 
without. If for a moment or two there was a lull, some old 
man or boy would take the floor in a jig, or a girlish treble 
would shrill into a song startling with wild crescendos break- 
ing in upon a monotone burden, or an old woman would 
croon and her voice would blend with the dirge of the 
waters that grieve day and night about the islands. Then the 
dancing would recommence with vehement stamp and shuffling 
of sandaled feet upon the earthen or flagged floor, with quick, 
impetuous swirl that wreathed the crimson kirtles into sem- 
blances of huge exotic blooms, and rhythmic lacing of figure 
into figure—all to the exulting “ Ouf! ouf!” that lifts the 
tune from measure to measure and rallies the mettle in the 
flying feet. At half-past ten or eleven o’clock at latest, the 
ceilidh would break up. In a trice after the guests had gone 
the kitchen would be swept and restored to its accustomed 
order, and the borrowed lamps, chairs, and what not, returned 
to their owners’ cottages. 

The social life of the Aranites is extremely simple. Cut 
off as Inishmaan is from the mainland, except for precarious 
fair-going, and from all intercourse with Inisheer and Inish- 
more beyond the most casual, the islanders are thus thrown 
back upon their own resources in matters of work and play 
alike. Their island is to them the world. Galway, Dublin, 
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America—I put them in the order in which the Aranite in- 
variably speaks of them—are other worlds, unexplored, only 
vaguely known, and hence untilled fields for romance suitable 
for the evening’s story-telling. 

At best the islanders are mere beneficiaries upon the bounty 
of a capricious ocean. The men fish morning and night, winter 
and summer, at every opportunity of going to sea, because 
the land, for which they pay an annual tax or rentai of 
between two and three thousand pounds, would not support 
them. And, since the curraghs afford the only means to that 
end, the wonder is that the toll of the sea is not heavier, 
On the oceanward side of the islands, in calmest weather, the 
spindrift plays and the water grinds and drills the friable rocks. 
The cliffs have come to resemble the reaches and pilasters of 
a vast cathedral. In squally weather the Puffin Holes—caverns 
reinforced by apertures near the brink of the cliffs—suck the 
pounding waters into their clefts to hurl them as from mighty 
catapults in soaring columns mast high, that, toppling, disin- 
tegrate and sheet the drop of the height with cataracts of pow- 
dering, steely water. But again, there are oftentimes days and 
weeks at a stretch when the men are storm-stayed. Then if 
the sea should come up, one sweep of its arm is sufficient to 
engulf the patches of grain, that after months of toil have 
been brought to harvest. From whatever angle the physical 
eye sees them the islands appear always as if lying in shadow; 
but to the mental eye of those who know their people they 
lie in a shadow deeper than any cast by the gloom of a gray 
day. 

One murky afternoon when the fog smoked over the ocean 
we landed upon the big island from Inishmaan. After a de- 
tour of the pier we reached the highroad that, beginning here, 
traverses the entire length of the island, and branching at some 
little distance farther up in the town of Kilronan, circles the 
bight which is guarded at one tip by the wharf and at the 
other by the village of Killeany, a matter of approximately 
two Irish miles. This road is macadamized and on the straight 
line runs nine miles. Once well upon the highway we passed 
the doors of cottages like those on Inishmaan, but dark and 
straw-thatched and untidy. Next came the public-houses, two- 
storied, rough-cast; then the constabulary barracks, beautified 
by beds and window-boxes of portulaca. Farther on we passed 
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the Protestant church standing isolated and barren, with its 
three-quarter face turned from the road as if protecting its 
handful of pitifully bare graves from the stare of the passer-by. 
Then we came upon an irregular line of the familiar white- 
washed cottages behind low stone walls. 

One cottage, noticeable among its neighbors for a deeper 
front yard with a superb fuchsia tree rioting in a wealth of 
crimson blossoms, was charmingly situated. Immediately in 
front of it across the road was the manse of the Protestant 
minister, built in a little hollow and so smothered in trees— 
almost the only trees on the island—that merely the roof could 
be glimpsed from the over-looking road. On a clear day the 
sea in the distance gambolled and sparkled, or shone glimmer- 
ingly like the surface of a mirror when the mists enveloped 
the water. 

As it persisted in raining for the next few days, we were 
forced to content ourselves with the aspect of life and manners 
afforded by the immediate surroundings. We spent the greater 
part of our first days, therefore, installed in the doorway under 
the eves or in the sitting-room window, either of which com- 
manded a view of the roadway. The trees in the hollow of 
the minister’s grounds beyond swayed their moisture-laden 
branches almost on a level with the street. Women and girls, 
with buckets on their heads, went down to the spring hidden 
among the trees, to reappear and go their ways up or down, 
Many were old, too old for work, some wore short Galway 
flannel skirts, some were barefooted and barelegged; the ma- 
jority, however, had long skirts of dark material, their feet 
were incased in brogans, their heads and shoulders shrouded 
in large black shawls, 

Men in tiny Tam-o’-Shanters of Galway manufacture saun- 
tered past, pipe in mouth, in twos and threes. Young boys, 
unchildishly sedate, went by in charge of the two-wheeled carts 
stacked high with peat or sea-weed, or driving a cow or a 
handful of skinny black goats along the road, or astride the 
diminutive donkeys that could scarcely walk under their loaded 
panniers of water, bream, or drift-wood. Babies, clad in a 
single garment, laughed and gurgled on the roadside under 
the feet of the passers-by. Larger children ran across and 
backward and forward in tag and races, and half-grown girls, 
who had seen service in Dublin possibly, or in Galway, stepped 
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by infinitely less picturesquely clad than the fisher-girls of a 
like age. 

We noticed at once, and were surprised by, the change in the 
physiognomy of the people of Inishmore from that of those in 
Inishmaan. The former are slighter in build on the average, 
and their faces are more mobile and darker. The women’s, 
especially, are indicative of the difference that even a few years 
of modified environment can effect. The people of the middle 
island gaze into the future with calmness and self-control, and 
their faces mirror the reserved strength and steadfastness of 
their character and outlook. The people of Inishmore, on the 
contrary, having glimpsed a wider view, gaze out nervously 
from their eager souls, the old solidarity of their lives shaken 
by the new and untried element of civilization. We noticed, 
also, that grown girls and young men were rarely to be met 
with. Where are they? we asked. We heard in reply the 
answer we were ever hearing throughout Ireland, ‘‘Gone to 
America.” 

The very young passed our door with a glance of curiosity 
from under their black brows at the “ladies from America,” 
whither they are resolved to go. The old would set their 
water-pails down upon the stone paling, or slip the strap from 
their shoulder, and with hesitating step come up the little 
path to hear, possibly, a word of a son or daughter that had 
been driven by the home-poverty and lack of work to put the 
ocean between him or her and the family hearth. Numbers 
never wrote or sent word back as to their whereabouts, and 
it was difficult to know how to answer. Yet many others sent 
glorified accounts of the successes they were enjoying, with many 
a five and ten dollar bill, and many a promise to return soon 
on a visit. And there are mothers in Ireland who daily watch 
for the boat or train that they may slip the kettle on the hob 
to have a fresh drop of tea against the chance of their boy or 
girl coming that day, as I know one mother did day in and 
day out for years. 

Those whom I have been mentioning are the islanders 
proper, so to speak. But there is another class of permanent 
residents upon Inishmore—the constabulary and the coast- 
guardsmen. These, with their wives and children, stay the 
proscribed term of years, going at appointed hours upon their 
rounds by road or shore as duty demands, knowing the islanders 
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but not mingling with them or ever becoming an integral part 
of theirlives. They are as familiar figures here as in the larger 
towns on the main seaboard. On any week-day one may meet 
them cycling to and fro, while on Sunday they are conspicuous 
as they wend their way to the Protestant church, past the multi- 
tude of islanders going in the opposite direction to Mass in the 
chapel. Since as a general rule they are English, or at least 
North of Ireland, they are better situated than the majority of 
Aranites and know something of the world. Over and above 
all, however, the fundamental barrier is the one of difference 
in temperament. From our vantage-point at the window we 
saw the native with a quiet deference, real or assumed, pass 
and repass the alien, physically almost touching, mentally worlds 
apart, separated by all for which a difference of ages of tradi- 
tion can account. 

Inisheer for several reasons does not have the interest for 
travelers that its sister islands possess. Being nearer the main- 
land than either—cut off from Doolin in Clare by the South 
Sound at a distance of only five miles—it has progressed in the 
ways of civilization as taught in the Claddagh and at the 
fairs, to the detriment of its former beautiful, self-absorbed, 
self-sufficient life. 

Such are the South Isles of Arran. Grim, severe, they lie 
with ribs of rock exposed to view through their entire length 
and breadth. As we look upon their cold, rocky surface, their 
shores racked by the insurgent seas, we feel that they were 
fitter abiding-places for the restless hordes that first came to 
them than for the anchorites whose incumbency justified their 
description as a place where are interred the remains of “‘in- 
numerable saints, unknown to all save Almighty God alone,” 
and won for Inishmore the title ‘‘ Ara-Naoimh” or “Ara of 
the Saints,” and for the islands “Isles of the Saints.” 





























CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 
BY M. J. COSTELLO. 


BN the persecution against the Church, waged by 
successive governments in France during recent 
years, events have followed thick and fast since 
Waldeck-Rousseau raised the shibboleth of the 
** Ministry of Republican Defense.” We wish 
first to review very briefly some of those events. 

Waldeck-Rousseau, when Prime Minister, brought in his 
Associations Law, which was meant to control the religious 
communities; at least so said its author when he found that 
in the hands of his successor, M. Combes, the religious of both 
sexes were compelled to leave the country. The Prime Min- 
ister, a pathetic figure as he arrived for the last time in the 
Senate, uttered these useless words: 

“Tl ne fallait pas transformer une loi de controle en loi d'ex- 
clusion.” It was too late. Many fair-minded men were not 
opposed to certain just restrictions upon the religious com- 
munities; but the power of the former Premier had departed; 
a partisan was in the saddle, and he meant to ride until his 
steed stopped from sheer exhaustion. Then came the visit of 
President Loubet to King Victor Emanuel II. Pius X. pro- 
tested against what was considered an insult to the Head of 
the Church. A Protestant ruler might visit the Quirinal were 
he so minded, but the Chief Magistrate of a Catholic nation 
could not do so without offending the Sovereign Pontiff. It 
has been stated that the protest sent to the other Powers was 
worded differently from that which was sent to France. The 
French Minister to the Vatican was recalled; the Papal Nuncio 
was sent away from Paris; and for the first time the “ Eldest 
Daughter of the Church” had no diplomatic representative at 
the Vatican. The Concordat, or agreement entered into be- 
‘tween Napoleon on the one hand and Pius the Seventh on the 
other, was abrogated. Pius the Tenth refused to accept cor- 
porations (Associations Cultuelles) as proposed by the Govern- 
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ment for the holding of church property. Papal letters were 
also issued against what is known as the law of 1881, which 
classed meetings for divine service with ordinary secular meet- 
ings; that is to say, assemblies that might be dismissed at 
will by the police. 

Next followed the expulsion of Monseignor Montagnini, who 
had been secretary of the suppressed nunciature. Now the 
Government is busy taking away the last vestige of property 
held by the Church under the old system; to wit, pious founda- 
tions or money left for Masses for the dead. 

It is obvious, and indeed the leaders boast of the fact, that 
the fight is against Christ and Christianity. M. Viviani, the 
Minister of Labor, used the following words in the Chamber 
of Deputies on November 8, 1906: 


Altogether, first our fathers, then our elders, and now our- 
selves, have set to the work of anti-clericalism, or irreligion ; 
we have torn from the people’s soul all belief in another life, 
in the deceiving and unreal visions of a heaven. To the man 
who stays his steps at set of sun, crushed beneath the labor of 
the day and weeping with want and wretchedness, we have 
said: ‘‘ Behold these clouds at which you gaze so mournfully, 
these are only vain dreams of heaven.’’ With magnificent 
gesture we have quenched for him in the sky those lights 
which none shall ever again rekindle. Do you think our 
work is over? It begins. 

M. Viviani is the man who, with indifference to the feel- 
ings of many of his compatriots, went to live in the house 
from which the late Cardinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, 
had been evicted. 

Here is an extract from a speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
by the eloquent Jean Jaures, whose name is synonymous with 
the extremest kind of socialism: 

If God Himself appeared before the multitude in palpable 
form, the first duty of men would be to refuse Him obedience, 
to consider Him not as a Master to Whom all should sub- 
mit, but as an equal with Whom men may argue. 


We quote again from a well-known mouthpiece of the minis- 
terial majority : 
The triumph of the Galilean has lasted twenty centuries ; 


it is now His turn to die. The mysterious voice which once 
in the mountain of Epirus announced the death of Pan, to- 
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day announces the end of that false God Who promised an 
era of justice to those who should believe in Him. The de- 
ception has lasted long enough; the lying God in His turn 
disappears. 


Equally emphatic against the Christian idea are the fol- 
lowing words of M. Briand, Minister of Education: 


The time has come to root out of the minds of French chil- 
dren the ancient faith which has served its purpose. . . . 
It is time to get rid of the Christian idea. 


That Cardinal Merry del Val should speak of the battle as 
a ‘‘War against Christ’? was to be expected. And yet Prime 
Minister Clemenceau declares that never as long as he is in 
office will a church door be closed. France’s Prime Minister 
will doubtless keep his word. But since the law (Article V.) 
prohibits the giving of religious instruction to children between 
the ages of five and thirteen who are inscribed in the paro- 
chial schools or destined to enter such, it is obvious that, if 
this law be observed, the coming generation will not be Chris. 
tian. The indications are, however, that this law is to be 
honored more in the breach than in the observance. 

The present condition of the Catholic Church in France is 
not that of disestablishment. There has been no State Church 
in France. Lutherans, of whom there are 65,000; Calvinists, 
of whom there are 500,000; and Jews, of whom there are 100,- 
000, received State aid as did the Catholics. Neither can ex- 
isting conditions be fairly described as a separation of Church 
and State. For, as the witty Harduin of Le Matin expresses 
it, the State is separated from the Church, but the Church is 
not separated from the State. Another writer sums up the 
situation, saying that the law, while separating, would separate 
without separating. M. de Pressense tries to express the actual 
condition by the formula ‘‘ A free Church in a sovereign State.” 

Against mere separation there is not now, and there was 
not at any time, serious objection. The insuperable obstacle 
is that the State will not allow the Church to go her way in 
peace, but at every turn harasses her with the charge that she 
refuses to form corporations (Associations Cultuelles) in which 
to vest property. On the other hand, the Vatican continues 
to declare urbi et orbit that such corporations, or associations 
cannot be formed without violating sacred rights belonging to 
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the very life of the Church. These societies, says Cardinal 
Merry Del Val, would be organizers and directors of Church 
worship. The Cardinal’s contention is that those who wish to 
make an end of Christianity cannot be permitted to direct and 
control its worship. 

Thus it has come about that there is a deadlock between 
Church and State so far as the holding of property is con- 
cerned. As the law stands at present Catholics, as such, can- 
not hold property in a corporate capacity. The State says 
that the Church refuses to form corporations (Associations Cul- 
tuelles) required by law for the holding of property. Hence, 
the property of the Church becomes dona derelicta, and conse- 
quently reverts to the State. The same reasoning may, of 
course, be applied to all property acquired in the future by 
the Church. 

The Church contends that the corporations (Associations 
Cultuelles) demanded by the State are in formal contradiction 
to the principles of the Catholic religion. The official position 
of the Church was enunciated by Pius X., in an Encyclical 
dated January 6, 1907. It says: 


To declare Church property ownerless by a certain time, if, 
betore that time, the Church has not created within herself a 
new organization; to subject this creation to conditions 
which are directly opposed to the divine constitution of the 

Church and which the Church is, therefore, obliged to reject ; 
then to assign the property to a third party, asif it had been 
goods without a master; and, finally, to assert that by such 
action the Church is not despoiled, but only that property 
which she has abandoned is being disposed of—all this is not 
only to reason like a sophist ; it adds derision to the cruelest 
spoliation. 


On this line of reasoning fifteen thousand Catholic schools, 
all the property of the religious communities, the churches, 
seminaries, presbyteries, bishops’ houses, endowments, have 
been taken over by the government. The reasoning applied to 
religious communities differs somewhat, however, from that by 
which other Church property is being made to revert to the 
State. These religious communities or associations have, it is 
argued, been dissolved by the State. As they no longer exist, 
they cannot hold property. Therefore, the property, being 
without any legal owner, must go to the State. The Socialists 
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give the property rights another twist. They defend their vote 
by saying that the State has rights over all property accumu- 
lated collectively by a group of citizens. 

Priests are still being evicted from their presbyteries. In 
those districts where the mayor and local authorities are fa- 
vorably disposed, the clergy-house is let at a reasonable rent; 
where the authorities are hostile, the clergy are being forced 
to seek domiciles elsewhere. The money left for Masses or 
pious foundations will also be passed over to the State very 
soon. M. Briand reasons in the usual way. As the Church 
refuses to establish corporations (Associations Cultuelles) to 
take over this money, the money is without an owner. But 
Paul Constans justifies the Socialists by a process of reasoning 
which frightens property-holders. He says: 


This law will serve as a precedent. It is a partial appro- 
priation of private property for the benefit of the whole, an 
establishing of benevolence, a community of interest for the 
whole nation. 

All that now remains to represent the property left to the 
Church by the Concordat, and of the enormous amount of 
property accumulated since, is the use of the churches, and 
the use is had not by right, but by toleration. The loss is so 
enormous as to be almost incredible. 

Let us suppose that Catholics were to buy or to build new 
places of worship. These could be taken from them without any 
compensation, according to the existing law. Asa matter of fact 
new parishes are being established. A few months ago Mon- 
seigneur Amette, co-adjutor to the Archbishop of Paris, laid 
the foundation stone of a new church at the important suburb 
of Suresnes. Suppose King Alfonso of Spain were to make a 
present of a pulpit to the parish church wherein he worships 
when in Paris, as King James the Second presented the now 
historic pulpit to the church in St. Germain-en-Laye. The King 
of Spain’s gift would not belong to the Church, because there 
is no Association Cultuelle ta own it legally. To a foreigner it 
is incomprehensible why the French Catholics, who form by 
far the majority of the population, should permit themselves 
to be outside the law as far as holding church property is 
concerned. And the surprise deepens when we remember that 
Catholicism is still the religion of the bulk of the French peo- 
ple, at least in the great events of their lives. Nearly all the 
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thirty-eight millions of nominal Catholics are baptized, make 
their First Communion, are married and buried according to 
the rites of the Catholic Church. That eminent journalist, the 
late M. Cornelly, used to say that the Frenchman will defend 
everything by his vote except his religion. His political lead- 
ers teach him that the Catholic Church is the enemy of the 
Republic. Certainly the late Leo XIII. taught differently. 
He saw that the monarchy was dead in France, and to the 
late M. de Blowitz, the Pontiff said: 

“ L’ Eglise du Christ ne s’attaché qu’ a un seul cadavre, a celui 
gui est lui-méme attaché sur la croix.” 

If the Republic presses heavily upon a certain section of 
the people the fault lies in part, and chiefly, with the voters 
who do not take sufficient interest in parliamentary life, and 
partly, also, with the constitution. There is no constitution as 
in the United States, and there is no time-honored custom as 
in England, to check the rule of the ‘majority in the French 
Parliament. Hence the rule of that majority is an absolute 
monarchy in France. So little interest do the voters of France 
take in elections that in those of 1898 and of 1902 the number 
of votes for the elected were less than the combined number 
of those who abstained from voting and of those who lost 
their votes for one reason or another. The following sugges- 
tive figures are taken from a study by M. Henri Avenel en- 
titled How France Votes. 





Votes obtained by 


Votes not 


the Elected. Represented, 
1881 4,776,000 5,600,000 
1885 3,042,000 6,000,000 
1889 4,526,000 5,800,000 
1893 4,513,000 5,930,000 
1898 4,906,000 5,633,000 
1902 5,159,000 5,818,000 





The Church has now to depend entirely upon the voluntary 
contributions of the faithful. No uniform system has been 
adopted for the collection of these contributions. That they 
are entirely voluntary is certain, and any attempt to coerce 
the people by refusing the ministrations of the clergy has 
been frowned upon by Rome. To all, poor as well as rich, 
however, is given an opportunity to contribute. The 50,000,000 
francs which constituted the budget set aside by the State for 
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the Catholic Church before the Separation Law was only a 
modicum of the expenses required to carry on the works of 
the Church in France. 

It was estimated that the Church in France received annu- 
ally from all sources, including the National Government, local 
grants, legacies, donations, the casuel, etc., 450,000,000 francs. 
Now, Peter’s Pence and the Foreign Missions, to which France 
contributed more money annually than all other nations together, 
have to suffer. And for the first time in her history we see a 
Pope, instead of receiving money from France, sending a gift 
of 100,000 francs to the Catholic Institute of Paris. The richer 
dioceses, like those of Paris and Lyons, help the poorer ones, 

Some of the clergy have taken to secular callings in order 
to support themselves. Hence we find some priests breeding 
poultry; others, birds; others, rabbits; others, edible snails. 
One finds curés who are tailors, or upholsterers, or book- 
binders, or photographers, or turners, or bicycle-makers, or 
manufacturers of sewing machines. Here a priest makes “in- 
violable envelopes”’; there, one sees a clerical compositor, or 
an ecclesiastical printer of visiting cards. Some curés are 
painters and sculptors and live by the brush and by the chisel. 
The working curés have formed a Union and have founded a 
newspaper to protect their interests. The Abbé Louis Ballu, 
curé of Parnay, Maine-et-Loire, has published a work entitled 
Trades Suitable to a Priest of To-day. The Abbé Pelissier, 
now a clock-maker, has voiced the spirit of the working priests 
this wise: 

I ignore this season of persecution. I repair clocks, sew- 
ing machines, watches, locks, and toys. I bind books. The 
anti-clericals respect me and patronize me. I charge them 
less than others in order to prove that a priest is a good man. 


The suppression of the Budget des Cultes has brought about 
no reduction in taxes. The taking over of the property of the 
Church has not furnished money for old age pensions. It was 
the promise of these which made the people accept so quietly 
the spoliation of church property. They allowed churches, 
schools, convents, monasteries, presbyteries, seminaries to be 
taken; they stood by with comparative calmness when Byzan- 
tine reliquaries brought home by knightly crusaders, massive 
gold ornaments adorned with gorgeous gems, remonstrances 
which are masterpieces of the gold-workers’ art, votive offer- 
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ings of powerful seigneurs, of wealthy bourgeois, of the hum- 
ble, of the infirm, the guilty, the despairing, were all inven- 
toried and handed over to the State or the Commune. 

On October 14, 1900, Waldeck-Rousseau first used the ex- 
pression Le Milliard des Congregations. This whetted the ap- 
petite of the multitude, and the masses held out their hands 
for the loaves and fishes just as the greedy nobles grasped at 
the monasteries in the days of Henry VIII. But the people 
have to go away empty. Not a single promise has been 
kept, and the billion of which Waldeck-Rousseau spoke has 
vanished into thin air. The sales of the church property have 
left no money in the State exchequer and the billion has 
dwindled down to a mere rhetorical flourish. The sales of this 
enormous amount of property do not seem to be regulated 
either by statute law or by common law. Rather does it seem 
to be dominated by a desire to keep the cash. When the re- 
ligious communities were broken up individuals asked that the 
dowry they brought when entering be returned. The receivers 
or officials invariably refused. Banks, butchers, bakers, in a 
word, all creditors, since the suppression of the religious communi- 
ties, are refused payment on the ground that as these communi- 
ties did not legally exist they could not legally contract debts. 

By request of Ex-Prime Minister Combes, a commission 
has been appointed by the senate and is now investigating 
what has become of the proceeds of the sales of church 
property. M. Combes declares he never thought that the 
law which he applied so vigorously could have resulted in 
such a series of scandals and forgeries. Take the property of 
the Grande Chartreuse, for example, the members of which are 
now settled at Tarragona in Spain. That property was esti- 
mated at 40,000,000 francs. When it was all sold and the 
Officials paid, the State received 7.50 francs. Some of the offi- 
cials have not yet turned in their accounts, and tales are told 
where the expenses of the sale exceed more than the proceeds. 

The new order has resulted in notable loss for the cities 
where the churches are regarded as public monuments. The 
city of Paris, for instance, had to pay last year the sum of 
2,745,000 francs for the upkeep of her churches. Why? 
Because the law of December 9, 1905, makes the city of Paris 
a present of the churches. I quote from a recent report of 
M. de Selves, Préfect of the Seine: 
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The city of Paris is proprietor of the religious edifices, sub- 
ject, however, to the reserve that she leave to the faithful the 
gratuitous use of them. She is proprietor of the churches, 
temples, and synagogues, just as she is of the moon and stars. 
She can look at them in passing. Her people, sentimental 
and sceptical, would never forgive the city were she to allow 
the old church walls which are her pages of history in stone 
to fall to pieces. 


Before the separation Paris paid only 250,000 francs a year 
towards the repair of the churches, 

French Catholics had not been accustomed to contribute 
directly to the support of their own clergy. Nevertheless the 
Church has never died out in any country for lack of money. 

The injury inflicted upon the material side of the Church 
seems to have quickened it spiritually. Last Christmas the 
churches were not large enough to hold the number of wor- 
shippers who would assist at midnight Mass. The renowned 
Madeleine had to close its doors at half-past ten, although 
divine service did not begin until midnight. During Holy 
Week the churches were crowded,and again on Easter Sunday 
they were too small. Parishes, formally too large for thorough 
spiritual ministrations, have been divided. This was not easy 
in the past, as an act of Parliament was required to create a 
new parish and a decree of the Council of State to open a 
chapel. The present situation further, shows that Gallicanism 
is dead; that schism is impossible; and that neither Bonapart- 
ists nor Royalists have any reason to expect co-operation 
from the Church. The Church has now much more liberty. 
It isno longer necessary to get government permission for the 
promulgation of Papal briefs and encyclicals. The police au- 
thority over churchmen is much less, and bishops may meet in 
council without going to the government for permission. They 
can go to Rome to consult the Head of their Church without 
first obtaining the authorization of the civil authorities, as was 
required by the organic articles of the Concordat. The Church 
is rid of the slavery of the Concordat and the clergy are no 
longer State functionaries. The Pope can now select his own 
bishops, whereas formerly he was compelled to preconize those 
chosen by the State. The bishops can now choose their parish 
priests, and they need not present them to the State to be 
accepted. 

VOL, LXXXIX.—43 
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When, only a short generation 
HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. ago, the study of comparative 
religion was taken up scientifical- 
ly, our theologians were inclined to treat it as essentially a 
demonstration against supernatural revelation, and, consequent- 
ly, a form of investigation in which Catholic scholars could 
not, in conscience, participate. The character of the pioneers 
in the science, and the frame of mind in which they conducted 
their studies, excused this view. But a little reflection and 
experience were sufficient to reverse the first judgment. Divine 
Revelation has nothing to fear from truth, wheresoever truth 
may be found; and it is quite in conformity with the tradition- 
al teaching of the Church that even the most corrupt religions 
contain some relic of primitive revelation, or elements which 
are the true expression of the human soul naturaliter Christiana. 
Let but the study of comparative religion be pursued without 
prejudice, and its results fairly interpreted; then its findings 
cannot but add a new testimony to the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
This later view has borne fruit in the institution of chairs 
of comparative religion at some of our Catholic centers of 
learning; and has caused the work to be taken up by many 
of our scholars. The importance of not leaving this branch of 
investigation to be menopolized by the enemy is becoming 
daily more obvious. It has been said—and the assertion is 
quoted by the Catholic Truth Society in the initial number of 
its series of Lectures on the History of Religions,* that the 
battles of the future between faith and unfaith are to be on 
the fields of psychology and comparative religion. 
Unfortunately as yet we possess in English an extremely 
meager supply of works on this subject, written from the 
Catholic standpoint; while popular works of this kind from 
able scholars who ignore or deny the supernatural are increas- 
ing daily. For these reasons the Catholic Truth Society of 
London deserves our gratitude for having undertaken a series 
of short popular pamphlets, or lectures, treating of the various 
great religions of the Ancient World, and many forms of modern 
religious thought. The projected series will consist of thirty- 


* History of Religions. C.T.S. Lectures on the History of Religions. London: The 
Catholic Truth Society. ; 
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two numbers, which will doubtless be extended. The following 
lectures have already been published: Zhe Study of Religions ; 
Syria; Egypt; Greece; Athenian Philosophers; Early Rome ; 
Imperial Rome; Methraism,; The Hebrew Bible; The Early 
Church ; Thirty-Nine Articles; Modern Judaism; Unitarian- 
tsm. Those in the above list which have been submitted for 
review in THE CATHOLIC WORLD—China ; Egypt; The Study 
of Religions ; Athenian Philosophers—are written by priests who 
are all competent scholars in the subjects which, respectively, 
they have treated. Necessarily the note of the treatment is 
extreme condensation in the case of ancient religions; for each 
writer has to handle the historical changes of thousands of 
years, and a perplexing variety of ideas and practices. But 
careful and methodical arrangement has helped to meet this dif- 
ficulty. Even apart from their apologetic value, and considered 
merely as contributions to culture and general information, 
these publications deserve, and will no doubt obtain, wide cir- 
culation among the reading laity. They will serve as a need- 
ful corrective to much exceedingly dangerous literature that, 
in periodicals and in our public libraries, is being thrust into 
the hands of the people. They will probably serve, too, to 
stimulate in many of the clergy who have the necessary leisure 
a desire to follow up, in larger works, this interesting and use- 
‘ful study. Those who wish to do so will find ample guidance 
to extensive reading in the well-selected bibliographies attached 
to each lecture. 


Does any priest feel inclined to question whether such an 
academic subject as the comparative study of religions is really 
being presented in such form as to attract popular attention, 
and, thereby, become a danger that those who bear the re- 
sponsibility: of directing souls ought to be in a position to 
cope with? If so, let him examine The Shelburne Essays * 
which, as its title-page indicates, is a study in religious dual- 
ism. This is no heavy manual or tome appealing only to the 
student, like a volume of Jastrow or Hopkins. The work is that 
of one of the most accomplished of American literary critics and 
reviewers; its pure and simple style is the vehicle of wide 
learning digested into deep and serious thought; Mr. More’s 
range of philosophic and religious knowledge is immense; while 

* The Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmer More. New York: G, P, Putnam's Sons, 
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his power of analysis compels admiration even when we dissent 
most emphatically from the results which it reaches. 

On a superficial view the essays might seem to be a col- 
lection of unrelated topics. Indian Philosohy; St. Augustine; 
Pascal; Sir Thomas Browne; John Bunyan; Rousseau; Soc- 
rates; and Plato—is not this a list which suggests immeasur- 
able divergence rather than proximity in religious thought ? 
Before, however, one has followed Mr. More far into the dis- 
sertation on Indian philosophy (The Forest Philosophy of India; 
and The Bhagavad Gita), the dominant idea on which he con- 
structs his synthesis strikes the eye. Before we attempt to 
extract it, we may parenthetically observe that Mr. More’s 
interpretation of the religious significance of the Upanishads 
controverts the prevailing opinion, that this philosophy is dis- 
tinctively pantheistic. On the contrary it is, he insists with 
incisive argument, fundamentally dualistic. Together with minor 
authorities, Mr. More holds, Deussen made the mistake of 
torturing into the mold of his own hard intellectualism, the 
Indian expression of what, at bottom, was a religious human 
experience. Prepossessions derived from Spinoza and Kant 
must not be injected into the Upanishads. They are not meta- 
physical disquisitions; the truth of the Upanishads lies in the 
vivid consciousness of a dualism in our own nature. 


Here is no room for pantheism, and no word is more apt to 
give a false impression of the early Indian philosophy than 
the term ‘‘ monism’’ which is so glibly applied to it. 


With terse accuracy Mr. More describes the genesis of pan- 
theism: 

For what, in the end, is pantheism or religious ‘‘ monism’’ ? 

It is either a vague and lax state of reverie, or, if pronounced, 

as a consistent theory of existence, an attempt to fuse together 
the metaphysical denial of one phase of consciousness with 
the mythological projection of man’s aspiring spirit into the 
void. Itis thus a barren hybrid between religion and phil- 
osophy, with no correspondence in our emotional or rational 
needs. To say flatly that God is all, and that there is noth- 
ing but God, is simply a negation of what we know and feel. 


The idée mére of Mr. More is that the consciousness of evil, 
the sense of sin, the conviction which St. Paul expressed when 
he spoke of the two laws fighting within him, is the funda- 
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mental religious fact, which, innate and ineradicable in the 
soul, has been the root of every form of religion that has ever 
arisen on this earth—‘‘the spiritual history of the human race 
as the long writhing and posturing of the soul (I mean some- 
thing more than the mere intellect—the whole essential man, 
indeed) to conceal, or deny, or ridicule, or overcome, this cleft 
in its nature.” As he discusses the Bhagavad Gita, St. Au- 
gustine, Pascal, Rousseau, Bunyan, and the other religious or 
philosophic thinkers, Mr. More’s preoccupation is to examine 
how each has given expression to this consciousness of the 
moral and spiritual conflict within the soul, “‘the sense of that 
deep cleft within the human soul itself which springs from the 
bitter consciousness of evil.” 

As we read Mr. More, we inevitably recall the chapter of 
the Apologia in which Cardinal Newman eloquently argues that 
this fact points unmistakably and unswervingly to the doctrine 
of original sin. Sad to say, it leads Mr. More, not to Paul 
and Christ, but to Socrates and Plato for a solution of the 
problem; or, rather, to some practical rule of life; for Mr. 
More leaves the great problem without attempting an answer. 
One cannot but regret this conclusion as one feels the earnest- 
ness of the man, and his keen spiritual hunger, which he fre- 
quently voices with eloquence; as, for instance: 


When once the sting of eternity has entered the heart, and 
the desire to behold things sub specie eternitatis, when once 
the thirst of stability and repose has been felt, for that soul 
there is no longer content in the diversions of life; and try as 
he will to conceal from himself the truth, with every pleasure 
and amid every distraction, he tastes the clinging drop of 
bitterness, 


Again he writes in a similar strain: 


To one whose eye has opened, though it be for a moment 
only, upon the vision of an indefectible peace, there is hence- 
forth no compulsion that can make him rest satisfied in pass- 
ing pleasures; the end of desire has devoured its beginning, 
and he is driven by a power greater than the hope of any re- 
ward ‘‘ to fast from this earth.’’ 


This book reflects a frame of mind not rare among men 
who, like Mr. More, have found that the wells of their an- 
cestral Protestant faith have dried up under the scorching winds 
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of modern criticism. But their religious instincts have remained 
vigorous enough to make them shun the bleak void of agnosti- 
cism, or the sty of materialism, or the temporary but illusive 
promises of humanitarianism, and they endeavor to dig for 
themselves wells in the wilderness. How can theism be pre- 
sented tothem? By metaphysics? They smile at metaphysics 
as placidly as they do at, to use one of Mr. More’s phrases, “ the 
babble of pragmatism.” By the moral argument? But here 
is an acknowledgment of the sense of responsibility as the piv- 
otal fact of the life of man going hand in hand with the reduc- 
tion of the belief in a personal God to “a projection of man’s 
soul into the void.” This phase of contemporary religious un- 
rest emphasizes the truth that, as far as one may judge, the 
belief in a personal God—and what other conception of God is 
worthy of the name ?—can be safeguarded only by the historic 
proofs for the Divinity of Jesus Christ, and for the authority 
of the Church which He founded. 


This is a respectable and respect- 

THE REVIVAL OF SCHOLAS- ful volume, bearing the impress 
TIC PHILOSOPHY. of the printing press of a great 

: secular university, and treats of 
scholastic philosophy.* One is led to think of George Henry 
Lewes, the historian of philosophy, who, scarcely a generation 
ago, dismissed scholasticism as a farrago of nonsense which, 
he added, without losing his sense of self-respect, nor, it 
would seem, the respect of the scholarly world, he had never 
read. This unmistakable proof of revival tempts one to drop 
into quotation from The Second Spring. The main purpose of 
this work is to relate the story of the movement, brought to a 
successful issue by Leo XIII., to restore scholastic philosophy. 
As a necessary preamble to a proper understanding of that 
story the writer first presents a synopsis of the philosophy, in 
seven chapters. If he stops short of playing the part of advo- 
cate, he equally declines to undertake that of adverse critic, 
and he exposes the main tenets of scholastic doctrine with 
lucidity, impartiality, and a thorough grasp of the matter; 
not entirely without a tinge of sympathy. In several places— 
notably where he draws the distinction between hedonism and 


* The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. By Joseph Louis 
Perrier, Ph.D. New York: The Columbia University Press. 
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Aristotelian eudzemonism—he is at pains to remove erroneous 
conceptions that have prevailed regarding the system; and, 
conversely, he drives his scalpel deep into some of the weak 
points of antagonistic theories. 

The history of the movement he opens with a chapter 
treating of the forerunners of the neo-scholastic movement, 
beginning as early as the time of Bossuet and Fenelon, and 
spreading in Germany and France throughout the eighteenth 
century, only almost to die out towards the beginning of the 
nineteenth. To Sanseverino he rightly assigns the honor of 
having been the first man to call before the tomb “ Lazarus, 
come forth.” Then Mr. Perrier relates, with fidelity, the action 
of Leo XIII., beginning when he was Bishop of Perugia; the 
resistance offered by the most distinguished Jesuits of the day 
to the Pope’s first measures in Rome; Leo’s insistance and 
final triumph. Next follows a review of the revival in the 
various countries of the world, in the course of which Mr. 
Perrier enumerates almost every publication worthy of note, 
whether book or magazine article, that appeared anywhere, ex- 
pounding or discussing scholasticism or scholastic doctrine. 
The remarkable acquaintance which he shows with the litera- 
ture of the subject is further manifest in an opulent bibliography 
of one hundred pages. The initiated will, perhaps, indulge in 
an occasional smile as they note some of the appreciations of 
works and their authors; but they will admit that if Mr. Per- 
rier errs at all it is always on the side of generosity. 

Altogether the book is remarkable, not alone as a tribute 
to the space which scholasticism occupies in the mind of the 
learned world to-day, but also as a piece of scholarly research 
and erudition. 

We have heard it said recently, by 
A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE. one who is in a position to judge 
By William James. of the comparative merits of the 
various Harvard faculties, that the 
one which enjoys the least prestige in the academic world is 
the faculty of philosophy. The quality of Protessor James’ 
latest work* could hardly be offered as a peremptory argu- 
ment for or against this estimate. It is an attempt to answer 
the question which divides philosophers into two camps: Is 
the ultimate reality one or several? Is Being a unity or a 
* A Pluralistic Universe. By William James, New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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manifold? Mr. James declares against monism; and, in the 
introduction of his exposition, reviews the present position of 
philosophic thought in England. There, he claims, a reaction 
from the trend towards idealistic monism has set in. He in- 
stitutes a contrast between the materialistic and the theistic 
way of looking at the universe. His presentation of the strictly 
theistic conception is drawn on scholastic lines. But, failing 
to give due consideration to the reservations and qualifications 
attached by scholastics to their main principle of dualism, he 
holds them responsible for conclusions which we vehemently re- 
pudiate. In describing the scholastic doctrine of creation he 
dwells upon the principle of transcendence to the exclusion of 
the other equally important doctrines of the relation of the First 
Cause to secondary causes. In the light of the recent storm 
raised over the statements made by Bishop McFaul, regarding 
the atmosphere of non-Catholic universities, the following pas- 
sage is worthy of note: 


The theological machinery that spoke so livingly to our 
ancestors, with its finite age of the world, its creation out of 
nothing, its juridical morality and eschatology, its relish for 
rewards and punishments, its treatment of God as an external 
Contriver, an ‘‘intelligent and moral governor,’’ sounds as 
odd to most of us as if it were some outlandish savage reli- 
gion. The vaster vistas which scientific evolutionism has 
opened, and the rising tide of social democratic ideals, have 
changed the type of our imagination and the older monar- 
chical theism is obsolete or obsolescent. 


In fact, although defending theism against monism, the pro- 
fessor puts forth such a view of the relation of God to things, 
and especially to the human mind, that his theism is little bet- 
ter than monism in masquerade. True, he rightly and vigore 


‘ ously protests against the illogical character of the monistic 


doctrine that the universe is one with the absolute, and that 
the absolute is perfect. 


The ideally pertect whole is certainly that whole of which 
the parts are also perfect—if we can depend on logic for any- 
thing, we can depend on it for that definition. ‘The absolute 
is defined as the ideally perfect whole, yet most of its parts, 
if not all, are admittedly imperfect. Evidently the concep- 
tion lacks internal consistency, and yields as a problem rather 
than a solution. 
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Another point which he makes, with elaboration, against 
the monists is, that they are bound to concede that there ex- 
ist some differences between the absolute and its various com- 
ponents, and differentiations among these parts themselves; 
and in making this admission the monist is inconsistent with 
his first principle. 

A lecture is devoted to Fechner, to emphasize the value of 
this philosopher’s doctrine that conscious experiences freely 
compound and separate themselves; and then the professor, 
taking this as a text, in a lecture which is the most valuable 
portion of the book, proceeds to show how Hegel and his in- 
tellectualist followers have made the far-reaching mistake of 
assuming that objects are as completely distinct and isolated 
from one another as are the concepts by which the mind repre- 
sents them to itself. Pursuing this principle of the inadequacy 
of concepts to things, in his own fashion, beyond the just mean, 
Professor James retraces the steps which led him to abandon 
intellectualism in order to find in M. Bergson a leader who 
conducted himinto pragmatism. This theory he touches upon 
only incidentally. Within the space of a page he states its 
main tenets in a way that uninitiated readers will find much 
more clear than the diffuse exposition which he has given of 
the system in the series of lectures professedly devoted to it. 


A conception of the world arises in you, somehow, no mat- 
ter how. Is it true or not? you ask. 

It might be true somewhere, you say, for it is not self- 
contradictory. 

It may be true, you continue, even here and now. 

It is fiz to be true, it would be well if zt were true, it ought to 
be true, you presently feel. 

It must be true, something persuasive in you whispers 
next; and then—as a final result— 

It shall be held for true, you decide; it shall be as if true, 
for you. 

And your acting thus may in certain special cases be a 
means of making it securely true in the end. 


This is pragmatism in a nutshell. The neatness of the for- 
mula simplifies the task of confutation. What I may think and 
desire to be true may be in flat contradiction to what you 
may think and desire to be true, what then? Must we assume 
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that one or the other of us is in error? not at all, according to 
Professor James; we may both have the truth—another way 
of saying that there is no such thing as truth at all. 


To many lovers of Browning and 
BROWNING AND ISAIAH. to many lovers of Isaiah these 
By Arthur Rogers. two names would suggest a con- 
trast; while more would, probably, 
deny that any common ground sufficient to institute a contrast 
could be found between the Seer of Israel and the greatest of 
the Victorian poets. The author of the “‘ Bohlen Lectures” 
for 1908, which are here presented in book form,* undertakes 
to establish a parallel between them. Or, perhaps, in order to 
give him the credit of success, we might consider his aim to 
have been the discovery of some striking points of contact 
between these widely removed poets. In the opening lecture 
Mr. Rogers maps out a field of thought and emotion common 
to poetry and religion. Religion, as he conceives it, is the 
going out of man to God; his coming to himself among the 
husks of matter, and claiming for his own the Father’s home 
from which he came. 

Poetry, on the other hand, is ‘‘man’s highest thought about 
himself—the world he lives in, the problems which he has to 
face. It is inevitable that such thought should, sooner or 
later, lead to God.” In a rapid survey of the world’s great 
literature, Mr. Rogers cites some examples in confirmation of 
his assertion. Then he discusses the position of Isaiah among 
the Hebrew prophets; the conditions of the times in which he 
delivered his message; what manner of man he was; and the 
success which attended his mission. Similarly, the literary ante- 
cedents of Browning; the influences which formed him; his 
relation to the earlier and the contemporary great English 
poets are surveyed by Mr. Rogers, who pronounces some ex- 
cellent criticism along the way. He takes up the charge of 
grotesqueness so frequently urged against Browning, and, while 
admitting that there is some basis for it, and that the gro- 
tesqueness sometimes jostles elbows unpleasantly with the sub- 
lime, he holds that Browning sins only venially in this respect. 
Of the other charge of pedantry Mr. Rogers acquits Brown- 
ing completely; for Browning’s seeming pedantry rises from 


* Browning and Isaiak. By Arthur Rogers. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the fact that he unconsciously assumed his prospective readers 
to be as well informed as himself. Likewise, his obscurity is 
due, generally speaking, to his addressing a weighty message 
only to those who have ears to hear it. 

The main resemblances between Isaiah and Browning are 
their common fight for righteousness, their sense of an overuling 
Providence, and faith that the justice of God will be vindicated. 
‘With each of them there is the same enthusiasm of living, 
the same vigorous utterance, the same appreciation of the 
worth of what they have to do; with each of them is the same 
wide vision, the same instinct of catholicity.” The argument 
of Mr. Rogers in support of resemblances between the charac- 
ters, and between their respective times, are frequently some- 
what strained; but as the main gist of his brief may be con- 
densed into the statement that both the Hebrew and the 
Englishman were men of high moral purpose, unbending hon- 
esty, and independence, he certainly makes out his case. The 
value of the book is at least as much in its critical od¢ter dicta 
as in its development of the comparison which it proposes. 


The public to whom Captain 
THE HARVEST WITHIN. Mahan is known only through 
the brilliant list of works which 
have given him a unique rank as the first of naval historians 
will doubtless be surprised to find him giving to the world a 
book of an entirely different character*—one touching the 
deepest things of the Christian soul. Yet there ought not to 
be any room for wonder on finding that a Christian gentleman, 
eminent in a noble profession should have profound religious 
sentiments and principles; and that, if he be gifted with the 
power of literary expression, he should seek to exhort and 
edify his fellows by communicating his religious reflections and 
experiences. It is a severe stricture on the times if we are 
surprised to find a successful and eminent man of the world 
also a man of piety. 

Captain Mahan informs us that the essays or papers which 
he presents are merely fragmentary and occasional thoughts. 
But although there is not any obvious methodic arrangement, 
there is a thread of unity running through all the chapters. 


* The Harvest Within, By A. T. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., Captain U.S. Navy. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 
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His recurrent purpose is to show that Christ, as pictured in 
the Gospels, is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, worthy of 
our supreme love and devotion. The writer exhibits great 
familiarity with the Holy Scriptures, keen spiritual insight, and 
earnest piety, which express themselves fervently. He insists 
sometimes on the individualistic side of religion to an extent 
beyond that which Catholic teaching can approve. But he by 
no means favors the doctrines of unqualified individualism. 
One of his most interesting chapters inculcates the necessity of 
corporate unity and worship among believers. He writes: 


The life of the Christian is the life of a member of an organic 
body, which has a life of its own distinct from, and superior to, 
the aggregate lives and wills of its members. The life of the 
body is not separate from that of the members, but it is dis- 
tinct. It will continue though any one of them dies; yet, 
though thus independent, the maintenance of this life in full 
vigor requires, like the other purposes of God, the active co- 
operation of men who are members of the body. He who 
withholds prayers due to others, injures each and in each all. 
In each instance he injures also Christ. Thus St. Paul says: 
If one member suffers all the members suffer with it. 


Many pages might be cited containing nothing but Catho- 
lic spiritual doctrine—a fact which makes one regret the more 
that the writer’s scheme of the Christian life does not embrace 
the principle of authority. One would wish also to see a more 
categoric affirmation of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, “true 
God and true man.” However, taking the book as it stands, 
we must welcome it as an offset to the sad evidences which 
abound on all sides of the widespread decay of all Christian 
faith that is rapidly reducing non-Catholic Christianity in our 
country to agnosticism or naturalism. A book of this kind 
from the pen of a distinguished layman will exert an influence 
among wide circles that would be impervious to the profes- 
sional divine. 


A miscellaneous gallery of worthy 

SOME GREAT CATHOLICS. men and true is to be found in 
this little volume.* The writer has 

not indicated on what principle his selection is made; and no- 
body is likely to surprise his secret. The list of sketches con- 
* Some Great Catholics of Church and State. By Bernard W. Kelly. London: Relfe Bros, 
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tains the names of Camoens, Sobreski, Bishop Hay, Daniel 
Rock, Orestes Brownson, Cardinal Manning, Marshal McMahon, 
Fénélon, Richard Crashaw, Garcia Moreno, and Lord Russell 
of Killowen, among others of equally diverse origin and achieve- 
ment. The sketches are so very well composed that their brev- 
ity—two or three small pages is the average length—provokes 
one to indulge in a little mild indignation against the author 
for not having been a good deal more generous in his measure, 


We are accustomed to statistics 

A PIONEER OF OHIO. arrayed for the purpose of con- 

veying in impressive form the rapid 
growth of the Church in America during the last half century, 
But more instructive for this purpose than any statistical dis- 
play is the story of Bishop Machebeuf’s missionary career ® 
from the day that he entered the West, in 18309, till his death, 
in his See of Denver, in 1889. For the greater part of this 
half century Father, afterwards Bishop, Machebeuf labored amid 
privations and trials, with an apostolic zeal and success that 
place him among the great missionary bishops of the American 
Church. To indicate, in a word, the extent of his labors, it 
may be said that the history of his life is at the same time a 
history of the Church in Colorado and a great part of New 
Mexico; while its earlier chapters relate work done in Ohio 
under missionary conditions. 

Though Father Hewlett modestly disclaims any pretension 
to picture the spiritual side of the bishop, he nevertheless does 
justice to Machebeuf’s sterling character; and loyally vindicates 
it against some misrepresentations. He speaks with the author- 
ity conferred by twenty-four years’ acquaintance with the man. 
One of the imputations that he meets is that Bishop Mache- 
beuf failed to become wealthy—not, even if it were proven, a 
charge which St. Peter or St. Paul would consider an unpar- 
donable crime ina bishop. Father Howlett deserves thanks for 
having placed the edifying story of Bishop Machebeuf’s life 
safe from the waters of oblivion, and for having put into per- 
manent form a record of value for the general history of the 
American Church. 

* Life of the Right Rev. Joseph P, Machebeuf, D,D., Pioneer Priest of Ohio, New Mexico, 


Colorado, and First Bishop of Denver. By Rev. W. J. Howlett. Pueblo, Colorado: The 
Franklin Press Company. 
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The high position attained in the 
MADAME SWETCHINE. Parisian society of her time by 
Madame Swetchine was not due 
to any of the qualities to which the other women whose names 
have become famous in the history of the salons owed their 
success. She was a foreigner, a Russian by birth; she was 
destitute of outward attractions, and had little conversational 
or social brilliancy; her literary abilities were not of a high 
order, if one may judge from her more sustained efforts. Her 
letters, indeed, claim a more favorable judgment; yet they 
cannot pretend to inscribe her name on the immortal list headed 
by Madame de Sevigné. She was, withal, the valued friend ot 
some of the most intellectual people of her day—De Maistre, 
De Tocqueville, Montalembert, Madame Récamier, and Lacor- 
daire. Miss Taylor* defines happily the secret of Madame 
Swetchine’s power: ‘‘ Her popularity, due, in part, to the grace 
and charm of a woman of the world, was probably to be laid 
still more to the account of the inexhaustible patience and 
kindness at the service of all who stood in need of them, and 
a sympathy so great that—to use Marivaux’s definition: ‘ votre 
affaire devenait réellement la sienne.’”” Miss Taylor has compiled 
a selection of pithy and epigrammatic sayings, drawn chiefly 
from among Madame Swetchine’s stray notes, with a few from 
her essays and letters. They show a vigorous, sound judg- 
ment, close observation of life, and a deeply religious nature. 
Miss Taylor’s translation is as good, probably, as could be 
made. But characteristic French thought turned into Eng- 
lish is a skylark in a cage. The book is an appropriate con- 
tribution to the “ Science of Life Series,” consequently a com- 
panion volume to Health and Holiness, of Francis Thompson, 
and The Science of Life, of Mrs. Craigie. 


The secular priest engaged in pa- 

RULES FOR PASTORS. _rochial work will find a wise and 
sympathetic counsellor in the anon- 

ymous author of this little volume.f It first discusses the priest- 
ly dignity, the rule of life proper to a pastor, the importance 


* The Maxims of Madame Swetchine. Selected and Translated, with a Biographical Note, 
by I. A. Taylor. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


+ Rules for the Pastors of Souls. From the German. By Rev. T. Slater, S.J., and Rev. 
A. Rauch, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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of a systematic disposal of time, and the just medium to be 
observed regarding the care of one’s health. Then it passes 
on to the behavior that the priest ought to observe towards 
the various classes of persons with whom he comes in contact 
relatives, the housekeeper, brother priests, the members of his 
flock, the civil authorities, and persons of a different faith, The 
writer is a man of wide experience and prudent judgment; 
and he speaks in a tone of earnest piety that adds weight to 
his advice and warnings. 
With a sympathetic and kindly eye 
THE PEOPLE AT PLAY. Mr. Lynde has observed closely 
the chief forms of public recrea 
tions in which the working classes seek relaxation from the 
‘Strain of toil and the congestion of the tenement house.* He 
invites us first to the “ Home of Burlesque,” the cheap theater 
sordid enough it is, in its material make-up; and its vulgar 
repertoire, full of “‘dat quick, snappy stuff,” is beneath criti- 
cism. But it must be said that, as Mr. Lynde describes it, 
with ample illustration, it is not vicious. Whatever may be the 
character of the audience, the play usually inculcates the home- 
ly virtues of honesty, loyalty, and self-sacrifice. The thunders 
of applause are ever at the call of the family affections, and 
the pruriency which runs rampant in some of the fashion- 
able theaters is unknown. From the theaters we pass to the 
amusement parks, the dime museums, the moving pictures, the 
biographs, and the innumerable varieties of nickel-catching de- 
vices, whose name is Coney Island. In a chapter entitled 
“Society,” Mr. Lynde describes the career of a typical work- 
ing girl, from the day of her emancipation from maternal con- 
trol—her Declaration of Independence was her first pay envel- 
ope—till she is the despot of a hardworking husband. The 
path she treads is marked by many pitfalls into which some of 
her sisters irretrievably fall, as our guide, with delicate reticence, 
allows us to understand. There is a fund of close observation 
seasoned with a fair sense of humor in Mr. Lynde’s descriptions 
of the life of the poorer classes; and only the misanthropist 
will be able to read this book without feeling an increase of 
sympathy for the hard lives of the toilers, and a more pro- 
nounced disposition to look with tolerance upon their short- 
comings. The book would lose nothing by the elimination of 
* The People at Play. By Rollin Lynde Hart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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the last chapter, which is devoted to baseball; for the subject, 
as Mr. Lynde treats it, scarcely harmonizes with the other 
scenes of the “short and simple annals of the poor.” 


One of the standing complaints of 
IRISH FOLKLORE. the champions of Ireland is that 
her immense wealth of natural re- 
sources has never been properly exploited. Until recently a 
similar charge might be made in the world of literature. Since 
the collection and study of the folklore of various peoples have 
become the pursuit of grave savants seeking in that direction 
for light upon prehistoric times, almost every country has been 
laid under contribution. Yet the inexhaustible store preserved 
orally among the Irish peasantry has scarcely been tapped. 
The rapid changes which are going on in Ireland threaten to 
sweep away this treasure-house, unless these quaint, eerie old 
tales, so redolent of Gaelic other-worldliness are soon pre- 
served in type. The recent literary movement in Ireland has 
extended to this field. The latest contribution,* small in quan- 
tity but of exquisite quality, comes to us by the somewhat 
circuitous route of an English village. The collector writes: 


When I first opened eyes on a Saxon world—a small exile 
of Erin at one remove—the village was almost an Irish one. 
’ The ‘‘ neighbors ’’ had put the saw through the cottage doors 
of their quarter, and made ‘‘ half-dures,’’ over which to chat 
the more conveniently of warm evenings. In colder weather 
you fumbled vainly for the latch from without—that is if you 
were not ‘‘ wan o’ the neighbors’ childer.’’ If you were, you 
sagaciously pulled a thong hanging through the latch-hole. 
The door opened as if by magic, and you walked in saying : 
‘*God save all here.’’ ‘‘ God save you kindly,’’ was the re- 
sponse, and you sat down unbidden, and as of right, on the 
best seat and nearest the fire. 


In such surroundings did Mr. Hannon pick up this collec- 
tion of stories from the lips of Yellow Dan. This personage 
was ‘‘a quaint and very holy little handful of a man, who had 
been half-fisherman, half-cottier, somewhere Bandon way, till 
the ‘bad times’ came. Then the great hunger drove him to 


* The Kings and the Cats. Munster Fairy Tales for Old and Young. Written by John 
Hannon, Illustrated by Louis Wain. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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England, and he eventually drifted into an orchard district of 
the Thames valley, with many other famine exiles.” The book 
is tastefully bound and illustrated. 


With a few glimpses of Italy to 
COUSIN SARA. enliven the somber effect, the scene 
By Rosa Mulholland. of Miss Mulholland’s latest story * 
is laid in the vicinity of unromantic, 
commercial Belfast. The moral of the tale, for Miss Mulhol- 
land is old-fashioned enough to hold that a novel ought to 
contribute something more in return for the reader’s time than 
a thrill of excitement or esthetic satisfaction, is that the simple 
life and the things of the mind, rather than riches, are the 
way to a contented life. The heroine is the daughter of an 
impecunious old military officer, who, to eke out his means, 
tries his hand successfully at mechanical invention. In the 
course of the story his invention is stolen by a young man, 
the black sheep of the circle. This man has already wickedly 
ruined the character of another young fellow, his rival in the 
good graces of their patron and employer. The injured hero, 
in whose veins flow the artistic blood of Italy, leaves the un- 
congenial atmosphere of a Belfast counting-house to cultivate 
in Italy his talent for painting. Sara, who loves the artist, is 
wooed but not won by the temporarily successful rascal. 
Nemesis comes through the medium of the stolen invention— 
literally a case of Deus ex machina; and, after witnessing a 
repentant deathbed, we watch the curtain descend on a happy 
bridal party. The story rolls along in the leisurely fashion 
which may be traced back to Jane Austin, if not to Richard- 
son. Before it is finished, we become so well-acquainted with 
the characters that they acquire distinction, though the drawing 
is not conspicuously bold. 
For those who have read the Re- 
IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. juvenation of Aunt Mary there need 
By Anne Warner. be no recommendation of Anne 
‘Warner. Her latest book, Jn a 
Mysterious Way,t} overflows with humor; although hilarity does 
not stand foremost, as in her previous work. In a vivid and 
entertaining story of rural life, we get some fine delineations 


* Cousin Sara. A Story of Arts and Crafts. By Rosa Mulholland. New York: Ben- 
Ziger Brothers. 
t Jn a Mysterious Way. By Anne Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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of character. The heroine, if not always pleasant, wins us to love 
her and to admire her ideals, as do the minor characters in the 
tale—in a mysterious way. 
The latest work* of the distin- 
THE WHITE SISTER. guished novelist, F. Marion Craw- 
By Marion Crawford. ford, is decidedly the work of a 
practised hand, though it does 
not measure up to the author’s full literary power. The ex- 
treme simplicity of his style, his skill in handling the most 
complicated situations, oftentimes save Zhe White Sister from 
being entirely melodramatic, in spite of the fact that the hero- 
ine is, in turn, an heiress, an outcast, a nun, and a wife. The 
hero—if we can so call a man capable of the deeds perpetrated 
by Giovanni—is also, in turn, a lieutenant in the Italian army, 
a bondsman in Africa, a {desperate lover, and a figure in the 
explosion of a dynamite magazine. But Mr. Crawford saves 
his literary reputation by refusing to become theatrical. The 
characters in the book are strong and clear-cut. The story 
abounds in delicate touches of feeling and serious thinking, is 
powerfully presented, and gives play to Mr. Crawford’s talent 
for handling dramatic situations. He puts Angela, the White 
Sister, through a series of most trying circumstances, and 
although the probabilities are a little strained at times, and 
Catholic sensibilites a little ruffled, we remember the artist’s 
claim ‘of privilege. Through the whole story the strength and 
dignity of Angela claim the attention and admiration of the 
reader, but this admiration suffers shock in the concluding 
chapter. It is difficult to realize why Mr. Crawford lessened 
the strength and power of his story by bringing Angela and 
Giovanni together as he does. This last chapter is, to us, 
wholly disappointing. Mr. Crawford’s nuns may not be just 
the kind that live in real convents, but they are entertaining 
creatures and will scarcely do harm to any one. 


A new edition of the ancient and celebrated Bridgettine 
Breviary has just been published.t Years have been spent 
upon its preparation and it comes to us as an exceptionally 
worthy example of press work and of binding. The work will 
be of interest to priests and to religious communities. The orig- 
inal manuscript from which this edition was compiled belongs 


* The White Sister. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
t Breviarium Sacrarum Virginum Ord. SS, Salvatoris, vulgo Sancte Birgitie, Rome: 
Desclée et Soc, 
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to the fifteenth century; it may, indeed, date from the fourteenth. 
The breviary contains all the canonical offices of the entire 
year according to the Bridgettine Rite. The present publica- 
tion is the fruit of the labors of the nuns at Syon Abbey, 
Chudleigh, South Devon, England, and copies may be obtained 
by addressing that abbey. 


Poetry written for a purpose is never poetry of a high order. 
When a writer uses verse as a deliberate and studied mean for 
an ulterior end he is almost inevitably predestined to failure. 
And the office of a reviewer in this particular instance is the 
more painful because the purpose of the present volume is so 
eminently worthy. The author® seeks to cultivate among his 
readers a love of mental prayer, in which endeavor he will sure- 
ly have the sympathy of every right-minded man. His verses 
are devotional], exact, and thoroughly orthodox; and as en- 
deavors to present in pleasing language the great truths of 
religion they are praiseworthy. But they lack the essential 
notes that go to make true poetry. For the verse that really 
leads, and we might say that almost drives, one to mental 
prayer, we need but go to Crashaw, or Coventry Patmore, or 
Francis Thompson, not to mention other great Catholic poets. 
Nevertheless we cannot but wish, with the author of this volume, 
that some may find his verses helpful. 


There is a scarcity of popular literature on the significance 
of the sacramentals of the Church, so we welcome the publi- 
cation, Holy Water and its Significance for Catholics, translated 
from the German by Rev. J. F. Lang. The booklet presents 
the teaching of the Church, and it is a comparatively complete 
exposition of the subject. It is published by Fr. Pustet & 
Co., of New York. 


The latest edition of Short Answers to Common Objections 
Against Religion, by Mgr. Segur, shows that over three hun- 
dred thousand copies of the little book have already been sold, 
The work deserves a wide circulation. The price is but fifteen 
cents and it may be obtained from the International Catholic 
Truth Society of Brooklyn, New York. 


This same Society has issued a pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages, Religious Unrest—The Way Out, a series of comments on 


* Spiritual Verses as Aids to Mental Prayer. By the Rev. J. B. Johnson, M.A. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the lectures of the Rev. A. G. Mortimer, D.D., Philadelphia, 
by J. A Lafferty. 


A new paper edition of the able and practical lectures of 
Father Damen has just been published by the Catholic Record 
Publishing Company of London, Canada. 


Latin Pronounced for Church Services, by Rev. E. J. Mur- 
phy, is intended for those who have no knowledge of Latin. 
In this publication the sounds of the Latin words are so pre- 
sented to the eye, that children, who have learned to spell and 
pronounce primary words, will be able to sing the Latin ser- 
vices correctly and distinctly by sight or after a few readings. 
The book will find a broad field of usefulness in choirs, schools, 
and sodalities. 


Latin Pronounced for Altar Boys, a like publication, is a 
very practical handbook for boys who are learning to serve at 
Holy Mass. Both books are published by the Christian Press 
Association, New York. 


A manual for the sick entitled, Auzilium Infirmorum, pub- 
lished by the London Catholic Truth Society, comprises some 
thirty-six chapters of readings for the sick. They are to give 
help and encouragement to those who suffer, and we think them 
admirably suited to their purpose. 


How to Become a Law Stenographer, by W.L. Mason, pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman & Son, New York, isa practical aid in 
securing a familiar knowledge with law work. It is compiled 
in an able manner and will be of valuable service to individual 
stenographers as well as to teachers preparing students for 
legal work. 


Style Book of Business English, by H. W. Hammond, is 
another of Pitman’s useful and practical commercial publications. 
It is not an exhaustive treatise, but has for its purpose the 
object of correcting many defects in English made by beginners 
in correspondence and typewriting. 


Business Correspondence in Shorthand is one of a series of 
booklets containing forty business letters in model shorthand 
with the usual English consulting key. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (12 June): “Mr. Carnegie’s Gift to France.” On 
the assumption that war between the French and Anglo- 
Saxon nations has become impossible, Mr. Carnegie has 
set aside a sum of $1,000,000 to form a fund for the 
benefit of French heroes. ‘Did the Church of Eng- 
land Reform Herself?’’ Foran answer the work of Dr. 
Lingard on Anglican Continuity is cited, in which the 
author shows that the Reformation was really the work 
of the civil power.——‘ The Island of Saints.” That 
England, like Ireland, was once known by this name is 
proved from a speech of Pius IX.’s and also from Leo 
XIII.’s Epistola Apostolica ad Anglos. Apropos of ‘‘ The 
Miracle of the Liquefaction,”’ a correspondent asks what 
sensible benefit, such as we find in the case of other 
miracles, accrued to the human race from the miracle 
under consideration ? 

(19 June): ‘‘ The Welsh Disestablishment Bill’? has been 
withdrawn, with the Government’s assurance that it will 
be the first measure proceeded with next year.——A 
victory for ‘‘The Dutch Catholics” in the General Elec- 
tion is reported. A remarkable feature of the polling 
has been the rout of the Socialists. Writing on ‘‘ The 
English Church Pageant” an Eye-Witness draws atten- 
tion to some historical and liturgical inaccuracies, and 
asks why St. Dunstan should have used two croziers 
and walked about the country wearing a pallium ?—— 
For incitement to resistance against the law the Clemen- 
ceau Government has begun the “ Prosecution of Car- 
dinal Andrieu.”——In refutation of Mr. Birrell’s state- 
ment that “‘ no Irish Protestant becomes a Roman Catho- 
lic” several distinguished names are mentioned. 

(26 June): “London Protests Against the Budget” in 
a meeting which is said to be unparalleled in its history. 

“An Incitement to Schism” is to be found in the 

action of the President of the French Republic, who 

signed over the Church of Sains-les-Fressin to the as- 
sociation cultuelle. The head of this body is an ex- 
communicated priest.——Under ‘Correspondence from 
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Rome” it is {reported that the professors in the new 
Biblical -Institute are to be nominated by the General 
of the Company of Jesus; it is not, however, supposed 
that they will be exclusively Jesuits ——‘“ Vandalism in 
Rome.” Attention is drawn to the action of Commenda- 
tore Boni in destroying ancient Christian churches for 
the sake of unearthing one scrap of antique bronze er a 
little inch of paganism. 


The Month (June): Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., in “The Found- 


ers of Beuron,” furnishes a brief history of the life of 
the Right Rev. Dom Placid Wolter, whose loss the whole 
Benedictine Order is mourning. In “‘ Enigmas for Dar- 
winians” J. G. advances some difficult problems for the 
champions of Natural Selection to solve. “A Report 
on Moral Instruction” is a review of a book by Gustav 
Spiller, in which he has gathered most of the Moral In- 
struction Syllabuses of the various countries of the world. 
The reviewer, S. F.S., while admitting the value of the 
compilation, claims that its conclusions cannot be accepted 
as satisfactory to Catholics, The Rev. Herbert Thurs- 
ton, in “ Obsolete History,” objects to some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Percy Dearmer in commenting se- 
verely on Innocent III.’s dealings with King John. 
The effort made by a number of French publicists to 














‘inaugurate a system of social reform by publishing a 


series of tracts bearing on the subject is explained in 
“L’Action Populaire.” 


The Expository Times (June): That the Epistle to the Hebrews 


was written by a woman or if not by a woman alone, 
by a man and woman together, “ Aquila and Priscilla,” 
is regarded by Dr. Rendel Harris “as an entirely rea- 
sonable hypothesis and capable of strong support.”—— 
Apropos of the discovery of a cemetery of new-born 
infants at Gezer, Professor Driver asks the question: Is 
there evidence for the Foundation Sacrifice in Israel? 
He thinks so and gives his reasons. Dr. Conybeare’s 
latest book, Myth, Magic, and Morals, attempts to make 
a distinction between the real Jesus of the Gospels and 
the “‘ fictitious” Christ.———That Abraham proposed sac- 
rificing his son not on Moriah but on Sinai is sug- 
gested by the Rev. Gordon Clark in “The Site of the 
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Sacrifice of Isaac.”———Professor Griitzmacher, of Heidel- 
berg, gives a short biography of Synesius, “ Bishop of 
Cyrene,” the pupil of Hypatia, and one of the most re- 
markable personalities of his age. 


The International Journal of Ethics (July): ‘‘ Moral Education: 


The Task of the Teacher” is a refutation, by J. S. 
Mackenzie, of the statement ‘“‘that virtue cannot be 
taught at all.”———“ Moral Education: The Training of 
the Teacher” is a discussion, by Mrs. Millicent Macken- 
zie, on the preparation necessary for the teaching of 
morals. Teachers must be given the material for moral 
instruction as well as be trained to use it——In ‘‘The 
Nietzsche Revival” Herbert L. Stewart declares that 
nothing quite so worthless has ever attracted so much 
attention from serious students of the philosophy of 
morals. The rhapsody of Zarathustra is the hollowest 
cant of a canting age.——That the countries where no 
remarriage is allowed show a lower standard of marital 
faithfulness than is shown in the countries that grant 
absolute divorce for serious causes, is the opinion of 
Mrs. Anna Spencer of New York in “ Marriage and 
Divorce.”———Mrs. Husband, in “Women as Citizens,” 
appeals to her sisters to defend the family, for the home 
is the center of the morality of the nation ——“ The 
Right to Property,” by Professor Hoffman.——“ The 
Ethical Element in Wit and Humor,” by Rev. B. Gilman. 


The International (June): Some of the changes likely to result 


from the invention of aerial machines are discussed by 
Rodolphe Broda in “Aerial Navigation and Civiliza- 
tion.”———That Mr. Lloyd George has triumphantiy suc- 
ceeded in his “First Budget,’”’ where he was confidently 
expected to fail, is the opinion of L. G. Chiozza Money, 
M.P.——‘ Austria’s Rule in Bosnia and Herzegovina.” 
If the proverb that “where there is plenty of light there 
are also deep shadows” holds good anywhere, it may 
certainly be applied in connection with the future of 
the above provinces.——-Francis de Pressené, in ‘‘ The 
European International Situation,” shows that the trans- 
formation of Turkey into a Great European Power would 
tend to establish a lasting and universal peace.—— That 
a “ Pan-American Railroad” is no mere fantastic chimera 
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of the brain, but an idea the realization of which is 
making rapid headway, is exposed by Dr. R. Hennig. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): That “English Civiliza- 
tion” in the eighties was not what it is generally 
vaunted to be is the purport of R. Barry O’Brien’s 
article.———“ Early Modern Socialists,” by ‘‘ The Editor,” 
reviews the work of the French equalitarians, beginning 
with Babceuf and ending with Proudhon. The perni- 
cious effects of their teaching are to be seen in the 
present day as expounded by the socialist Hervé and 
the anarchists of Barcelona. The enormous dispro- 
portion between religious and anti-Christian journals in 
France is shown in “The Catholic Press in France.” 
One of the greatest mistakes made by the Catholics was 
that they underrated the value of the press, The 
subject of ‘‘Glimpses of the Penal Times,” by Reginald 
Walsh, O.P., is Father Randall McDowell, O.P., who 
died in Newgate, Dublin, in 1707. W. H. Grattan 
Flood gives a short biography of “St. Richard of Dune 
dalk,” a study of whose life appeared in this journal 
forty-four years ago. 

Le Correspondant (10 June): In ‘The Rivalry of England and 
Germany,” Albert Touchard says that England can, by 

_ reason of her greater power at sea, destroy her rival’s 

fleet and paralyze her trade. Germany’s object is to 
get a base of operations. Such a base she hopes to find 
in the Belgian port, Anvers, and the road from Berlin 
to Anvers passes through Paris. Emile Faguet re- 
views a book of M. Gaston Strauss on The Principles of 
Renan. Renan was an aristocrat by birth and education. 
This latter being clerical and idealistic colored all his 
work, Apropos of the new edition of Zhe Memoirs of 
Cardinal Richelieu, published by the Historical Society 
of France, Robert Laodlée gives a sketch of the im- 
pressions produced by a preliminary study of the manu- 
scripts.—-In ‘‘Germany and Ourselves” Jean Vézére 

dwells on the unpatriotic spirit which has already worked 

such harm in France and contrasts the two countries in 

; this respect. 

Etudes (5 June): Yves de la Briére defends “The Primacy of 
St. Peter in the New Testament” against Orthodox 
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Protestants, Rationalists, and Catholic Modernists. In 
“The First Catholic Impressions of St. Augustine” M. 
Louis de Mondadon shows that the saint saw in philos- 
ophy not a barren exercise of a single faculty but the 
first step towards perfection by a perception of the unity 
of the whole. Under “ Latin America” Joseph Burne- 
chon treats of Brazil and its capital, Rio de Janeiro. 
The panorama in the bay baffles description and out- 
rivals in beauty that of either Naples or Constantinople. 
If ‘“‘Feminism” means the regarding of woman as an- 
other man then the writer, Pierre Suan, is opposed to 
it. On the other hand, the movement which has as its 
object the improvement of woman’s position is in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of Christianity and the 
practice of the Catholic Church. In “ Dante Alig- 
hieri’’ Louis Chervoillot reviews two recent works on 
the poet by Frenchmen: Zhe New Life and The Divine 
Comedy. 

(20 June): In ‘‘ The Primacy of St. Peter’ Yves de la 
Briére shows that the text ‘‘Thou art Peter” is histor- 
ical and not the work of a redactor, elaborated little by 
little between the passion of our Lord and the writing 
of the Gospel.—_——“‘ From Hamid to Mahomet V.” is an 
account of the recent ¢mente in Constantinople. With 
Hamid absolutism disappeared and Mahomet gathered 
around him the most popular leaders of the State. 
The interest manifested to-day in “ The Religious Ques- 
tion” evidenced by the number of recent works bearing 
on the subject is, Lucien Roure believes, a most happy 
omen.——Louis Mariés writes on ‘‘ The Discovery of the 
Odes of Solomon” which, together with the eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon, form an apocryphal literature, con- 
taining many allusions to the life and work of our 
Lord. 

Thomiste (May-June): P. Mandonnet, O.P., continues his 
account of “The Authentic Writings of St. Thomas,” as 
found in the catalogues of Ptolemais of Lucca and Ber- 
nard of Guidon.——Writing on “‘ The Evidence of Credi- 
bility’ P. Et. Hugueny, O.P., draws attention to two 
classes of belief. The one which depends for its assent 
on what is known of the veracity of the witness— 
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the faith of science; the other which confines itself to 
the evidence without considering its guarantee—the faith 
of authority.——_Mgr. A. Farges, in “‘The Fundamental 
Error of the New Philosophy,” states two corollaries, 
the one drawn from the nature of substantial being, the 
other from the pretended cinematograph knowledge of 
M. Bergson.——In “ Reasoning on Contingent Matter in 
Modern Science” T. Richard, O.P., points out that to 
many savants of to-day the interest of science rests in 
the fact of its uncertainty and instability. “ Human 
Liberty and Divine Foreknowledge,” by M. M. Morard. 
“Humanism and Pragmatism,” by E. Brumas. 

Pratique d’ Apologttique (1 June): ‘‘The Morals of Mod- 
ernism” are exposed by A. Scalla in his critique of the 
Force-Ideas of M. Fouillée, according to which ideas 
are the principles of actions. The ideas which are the 
highest in theory are also the most forceful in action. 
The contention of the apologists of the second cen- 
tury that Christian miracles were of a supernatural and 
beneficent character, as opposed to those of the Gnostics, 
which were useless and purely natural works of magic, 
is the subject of J. Lebreton’s ‘“‘The Beginnings of 
Christian Apologetic.”———Henri Lesétre writes on ‘‘ The 
Féte of God,” known in the Church as the Feast of 











‘Corpus Christi, as a development of the worship rendered 





in the Holy Eucharist. To save the reputation of 
**Charles Perraud” from the slur cast upon him by the 
Abbé Houtin in his book—A Married Priest, Charles 
Perraud, Honorary Canon of Autun—is the object of Al- 
fred Baudrillart. ‘‘Hindooism and Christianity,” by 
G. Bardy. 

(15 June): “‘The Beginnings of Independent Morals” 
is traced by Joseph Dedieu to the threshold of the Re- 
naissance, when the coalition recognized in the Middle 
Ages between the facts of moral conscience and the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, began to be broken up.——René 
le Picard, writing on “‘ Faith and Freedom,” quotes the 
words of Pascal addressed to the libertines of the seven- 
teenth century: “I should soon have given up the pleas- 
ures, say they, if I had the faith, but I say to you, you 
would soon have had the faith, had you given up the 
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pleasures.”———‘‘ The Sacred Heart.” The institution of 
the feast, its object, and meaning, are exposed by H. 
Lesétre. In “Brain and Thought” Ph. Ponsard an- 
swers the question whether the statement that where 
there is a brain we have a thinking being, and where it 
is lacking, intelligence and thought are equally lacking, 
supplies an argument for materialism. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (June): J. Guéville points out, 
in ‘‘ The Philosophy of Hamelin,” that the distinguish- 
ing note of present-day philosophy is the return to 
metaphysical speculation, and in the explanation of the 
passage from the abstract to the concrete and from de- 
terminism to free will Hamelin has largely demonstrated 
his abilities as a dialectician. ‘‘The Social Aspects of 
Catholicism” is a study, by Charles Calippe, of Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére, who recognized that the true antidote 
for the individualism of to-day was to be found in the 
Catholic religion. In “The Origin of Religion,” J. 
Reche reviews Reinach’s recent work Orpheus, in which 
the latter traces the beginnings of all religion to animism, 
totemism, and magic. At the same time the writer ad- 
mits that among Catholics the science of religion is for 
the most part neglected.——Louis Cons writes on the 
conferring of ‘‘ The Nobel Prize” on Rudolf Eucken, 
professor at Jena, whose philosophy shows a certain anal- 
ogy to that of pragmatism. The writer sees in the rec- 
ommendation of the committee a reaction against the 
teaching of Nietzsche. 

La Revue Apologétique (June): “ The Holy Eucharist and Social 
Action,” a paper read at the Eucharistic Congress, Lon- 
don, by M. Arthur Verhaegen, showing the effects of 
our Lord’s teaching on modern society.——J. Fontaine, 
S.J., writes on “‘ Modernistic Sociology” and quotes as 
opposed to it the arguments of Leo XIII. and Pius X. 

 ——Occultism” deals with the third of the conferences 
delivered by Father de Munnynck, on the dangers of 
the subconscience, which from being of great utility can 
become, he says, when improperly handled, the occasion 
of great loss, involving ruin to our character and per- 
sonality‘ The Christianity and Aristocracy of the 
Roman Empire,” by L. Antheunis, shows how the former 
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differed from all other religions in that it embraced the 
slave, the freedman, and the patrician. 

du Monde Catholique (1 June): ‘Towards the Abyss.” 
In this contribution Arthur Savaéte traces the source of 
the evil to Gallican errors and ruses employed by the 
liberals to gain the ascendancy. “The Spanish Apolo- 
gists of the Nineteenth Century ” continues the teaching 
of Juan Donoso-Cortés, giving his definition of liberty 
and the deductions to be drawn therefrom. The bio- 
graphy of ‘‘The Venerable Mother Marie of the Incar- 
nation,” first Superior of the Ursulines in Quebec, is 
brought to a close. ‘‘Fontaine and the Presentation 
of His Animals” is continued. 

(15 June): “‘ Towards the Abyss” discusses the condi- 
tions existing at Laval, Quebec, and Montreal, under the 
archiepiscopate of Mgr. Taschereau———M. P. At ex- 
poses the supernatural character which dominates the 
philosophy of Donoso-Cortés, making all questions, 
whether political, social, or economic, depend on theology 
for their solution. “The Feminist Movement” is, says 
Théodore Joran, proving itself to be the real enemy of 
woman. From a true viewpoint the cause of woman 
cannot be separated from that of man. 














Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (28 May): Father Cathrein, in “ The 


Modern Doctrine of Evolution as a Working-Theory of 
the World,” shows to what conclusions this system 
logically leads and how it inevitably destroys the high- 
est ideals of mankind.——That the charges frequently 
brought against Catholic charities of wrong and harmful 
motives are based upon a misunderstanding is exposed 
by H. Pesch in ‘ Catholic Charity and its Adversa- 
ries.’———-M. Reichmann enlarges upon a late publica- 
tion of Dr. K. Weiss on ‘‘ Escobar as a Moral Theolo- 
gian and His Mistreatment by Pascal.”——-In “ Life” 
O. Zimmermann discusses the aspects of life as viewed 
by modern materialism and pantheism, and shows that 
they fail to make good their claims, for they neglect the 
spiritual and thus deal only with a part of human 
nature, 


Biblische Zeitschrift (I1.): Professor Fell, of Miinster, in ‘‘The 


Biblical Canon of Josephus,” shows the difference be- 
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tween the four-fold division of the biblical books and 
the triple division of the Jews. The reason for the dif- 
ference may be found in the fact that Josephus wrote 
simply from the viewpoint of history and suited the ar- 
rangement to the minds of his Greek readers.——Pro- 
fessor Engelkemper, of Miinster, explains the fact that 
in spite of the prohibition of Deut. xiv. 1 and Lev. xix. 
27—‘‘ Not to Cut Oneself nor Shear One’s Hair for the 
Dead ”—we find the practice mentioned by the prophets 
and indulged in without reproof.——Professor Franz Feld- 
mann, of Bonn, maintains “The Unity of the Book of 
Wisdom,” and refutes Weber’s assumption of four dif- 
ferent authors. 


La Scuola Cattolica (May): B. Enrico writes apropos of the ques- 


Razin 


tion ‘Of the Provincializing of the School.’-———* The 
Classifications of the Old Testament ” considers the order 
of creation as mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis. 
D. Bergamaschi contributes the last chapter of the 
article “‘ Judas Iscariot” as he appears in legend, tradi- 
tion, and the Bible. B. Nogara gives some information 
about “‘ The New Vatican Picture Gallery.”———“‘ A Scho- 
lastic of Sane Modernity,” is the title of an article on 
G. Rossignoli by a former pupil, R. Pasté. ‘*Psycopa- 
thy in its Relations with Moral Theology ” is concluded 
in this number. 

y Fe (June): In his second article on “ Patriotism” R. 
Ruiz Amado studies the application of the principles 
already formulated by José de Pereda and Jacinto Ver- 
daguer. The latter’s poem, “ La Atlantida,” is said to 
be the greatest hymn of modern times to the Spanish 
fatherland. Zacarias Garcia refutes, in ‘‘The Practice 
of Penance in the Early Church,” the statement of Har- 
nack that it did not exist during the first two centuries, 
My Social Vocation, by Count A. de Mun, is re- 
viewed by M. Noguer with some notes on the relation 
existing between Christian Democracy and the French 
Republic.——E. Ugarte de Ercilla, in ‘The Centenary 
of Darwin,” shows how few of his theories are widely 
accepted to-day and exposes the weakness of his argu- 
ments for natural selection and the relation between in- 
stinct and intelligence.——“ The Real Position of Molina,” 
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in the famous controversy over the relation of grace to 
free will and of the attitude of Clement VIII. towards 
him, has been made clear, says José M. March, by the 
discovery of Molina’s original manuscript, copiously an- 
notated by his Holiness. 


Espana y América (1 June): Rémulo del Campo outlines in 


detail the story of the South American epic, ‘‘ Tabaré.” 
“All for Spain” is a protest by Graciano Mar- 
tinez against the title, “‘a moribund nation.” “* Order 
is the same as beauty. Both the details and, more es- 
pecially, the whole of the universe exhibit order. Evil, 
that is the ugly, necessarily arises as contrast,’’ says E, 
Negrete, continuing “ The Aisthetic Ideas of St. Augus- 
tine.”——-C. Fernandez, in “The Exegetical System 
of St. Thomas Aquinas,” makes clear the two ways in 
which Scripture teaches, by words and by figures, giving 
rise to literal and to mystical interpretations. Historical 
events in the Old Testament may have an allegorical 
meaning in the New. “The Administration of Justice 
in China,” by Juvencio Hospital, treats of the dun- 
geons and of corporal punishments, especially by flogging 
and machines of torture.——‘‘ Neologisms and Poetry,” 
by Father de Mugica. A poem on the four great Span- 
ish dramatists in dialogue form by Jestis Delgado. 











. (15 June): “The Origin of the Sacraments,” says 


Santiago Garcia, was, according to the Church, Christ 
Himself; according to the Modernists, they were insti- 
tuted by the Church to excite religious sentiment. 
“The Legend of El Dorado,” and its connection with 
the religious rites at the lake of Guatavita, by M. 
Rodriguez H.——“ The Philosophy of the Verb” con- 
tinued. M. Vélez distinguishes ‘Christian Humil- 








ity” from hypocrisy and pharisaism.——‘‘ Capital Pun- 
ishment in China” is inflicted for murder, grave-rob- 
bery, and rebellion; its form is strangling or decapita- 
tion. Its use, like that of torture, is growing rarer under 
the control of law. 























Current Events. 


The conflict which has so long 
Germany. divided the various parties in the 
German Reichstag has resulted in 
the dissolution of the Bloc, formed some two years ago by Prince 
Bilow for the purpose of depriving the Centre, that is the 
Catholic Party, of the commanding position which it had held 
for many years. A further result has been the resignation by 
the Prince of the Chancellorship of the German Empire, which 
he has held for ten years. It will be remembered that the 
Prince was displeased with a vote of the Centre, allied for the 
occasion with the Social Democrats, calling for economy in the 
German South West Africa, that he denounced it and them as 
unpatriotic, and that under the influence of the feelings there- 
by excited he secured a majority, although a very hetero- 
geneous one, for what he was pleased to call a National policy. 
In pursuance of this policy Conservatives and Radicals banded 
together in an alliance against the Centre, with the hope of 
being able to work together in all matters relating to foreign 
affairs and of keeping their differences on internal affairs in 
abeyance. 

But the national policy has involved the imposition of a 
large addition to the burden of taxation, and it then became 
a question upon whose shoulders this burden was to be placed. 
In their plan the government strove to adjust it equitably and 
delivered homilies concerning the. duty of every class to make 
sacrifices for the well-being of the country. But whether it 
was that the government’s plan was not so equitable as it was 
meant to be, or whether it was that the parties were at fault 
and unwilling to bear their share of the load, the government’s 
plan was rejected by the Committee of the Reichstag to which 
it was referred. The Conservatives thought the amount which 
was to be paid by landed property too great and strove to 
place it upon industry and commerce, a thing by which the 
Radicals were aggrieved. The Centre, whether from convic- 
tion or from political motives, sided with the Conservatives, 
and by so doing formed a new majority. 

There are those who see in the defeat of the Radicals the 
closing chapter in the history of German Liberalism. The 
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numbers of the various parties going under this name have 
been gradually diminishing, and they only held their place in 
the recent dloc by yielding everything substantial to their op- 
ponents. The class which they represented was more numer- 
ous than that which for a time they overthrew, but just as 
selfish and as indifferent to the interests of the people at large. 
This is now being discovered and the political insight of Prince 
Bismarck is being verified. He is said to have justified the 
introduction of universal suffrage by the plea that it would be 
the ruin of the Liberals and of their leaders the Professors, 
whom he hated with the sincerity of a squire and of a prac- 
tical man. It is not easy to understand the action of the 
Centre in supporting the Conservatives, unless it be merely a 
political move, for the Centre is in the main representative of 
working people, although it has a sprinkling of the nobility in 
its ranks. Pure devotion to principle is perhaps as rare in 
Germany as in other countries. But, as Count Posadowsky, 
the former Imperial Minister of the Interior, recently declared, 
the title of any party to lead a people is a higher sense of 
duty and greater readiness to make sacrifices. The Conserva- 
tives have been conspicuous in the recent contest in looking 
for some one else to make the sacrifices supposed to be re- 
quired and it is not altogether satisfactory that for any reason 
soever the Centre should have helped them in their schemes. 

The relations between Germany and Great Britain form an 
endless theme for discussion and have been brought into 
prominence by the visit which the German Emperor has re- 
cently paid to the Tsar at Reval. Many misgivings were felt 
on account of this visit, especially in Russia where it was 
feared that the entente now existing with Great Britain might 
be weakened. It has been more or less the fashion hitherto 
to belittle the importance of these exchanges of communica- 
tion between the titular heads of the nations, in the belief 
that wars now spring from the conflict of national interests, 
but it is beginning to be seen that these meetings are not 
without a bearing on the course of events. At all events there 
is reason to believe that the meeting which King Edward had 
with the Tsar at Reval in the spring, and the belief that an 
arrangement detrimental to Germany had been made at that 
meeting, was one cause, at least, of Germany’s warm support of 
Austria-Hungary during the recent crisis and of the interven- 
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tion with Russia which led to the sudden change in the policy 
of the Tsar. That after so great an affront the Tsar should have 
invited the German Emperor to Reval seemed to some to be an 
indication that the former was about to yield himself once 
more to German control—a control which would involve a 
change in the existing relations between Russia, France, and 
Great Britain. These apprehensions, however, seem unfounded, 
nor were they shared in the best-informed circles. So far as 
can be ascertained the object (and the result) of the meeting 
was, without prejudice to the maintenance of the alliance with 
France and the entente with Great Britain, to secure a good 
understanding with the two neighboring Empires, and to avoid 
a change in the broad lines of European politics. 

Russia is not at present strong enough to enter upon a 
conflict with either Germany or Austria. Without becoming 
subservient to either or to both, she wishes to be on friendly 
terms with them, but recognizes that without France and with- 
out England she would be in a position of inferiority which 
her legitimate pride would not long permit her to endure. 
On the other hand France and Great Britain, having no wish 
to break the peace, have not the least desire to interfere with 
the existence of the most friendly relations possible between 
Russia and the two Central Empires of Europe. Ever since, 
more than a year ago, Baron von Aehrenthal inaugurated his 
railway policy, but especially since the lawless annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, relations between Russia and Austria 
have been of the coolest. No representative of the Tsar went 
to congratulate the Emperor Francis Joseph on the occasion 
of the celebration of his Jubilee. If the visit of the Kaiser has 
diminished this tension, and there are some signs that such has 
been the result, not one of the Powers will find reason to 
complain. Hearty friendship, mutual trust, a pledge of peace 
between the two countries, as well as of the general peace— 
these are the ideals of the Tsar. So he declared in toasting 
the Emperor. Cordial friendship, confidence, peaceful senti- 
ments, belief in the high wisdom of the Tsar, were the assur- 
ances given in reply by the Emperor. What was said in 
private by the Emperor and the Tsar or by their respective 
Foreign Ministers has not been disclosed, but there seems to 
be no reason to think that the meeting will involve any nota- 
ble change in the present state of things. Speaking at Ham- 
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burg a few days afterwards the Emperor declared that the 
Tsar and he were agreed that their meeting was to be regarded 
as a powerful confirmation of peace. They felt themselves as 
monarchs responsible to God for the weal and woe of their 
peoples. They desired to lead them as far as possible upon 
the path of peace and to raise them to prosperity. They 
would always strive as far as lay in their power, and with the 
help of God, to promote. and preserve peace. 

The desire, however, to promote and to preserve peace does 
not bring with it any relaxation in making preparation for 
war. The next act of the Emperor was to send his warmest 
congratulations to the director of the Vulcan works at Stet- 
tin. Those form a notable addition to already existing works 
for building warships, and are intended to accelerate the con- 
flict with Great Britain which so many in both countries look 
upon as all but inevitable. The Navy League is not relaxing 
in its endeavors, and as it has returned to the unity which 
General Keim’s assault upon Catholics had weakened, there is 
reason to look for an extension of its influence. While the 
English Navy League does not number 100,000, that of Ger- 
many is almost a million. All these citizens of the German 
Empire are banded together of their own accord to insist upon 
the strict fulfillment of the terms of the Navy Law, and if 
these terms are to be departed from, it is to be in the direc- 
tion of further expansion. Any proposal for limitation is 
scouted as an impertinence. The duty of the League is de- 
clared by its manager to be “to co-operate in the construction 
of a Navy strong enough to make war seem to the strongest 
Sea Power a hazardous venture.” Inasmuch as special marks 
of the Imperial approval were given to the League on the 
occasion of its last meeting, it is scarcely fair to blame this 
strongest Sea Power for maintaining its strength. 

Efforts are being made to counteract the tendencies that 
lead to war. Visits have been paid to Germany by repre- 
sentatives of the party which may be considered the most 
powerful at the present time in England—the Labor Party. 
Those visitors have been better received, strange to say, by 
members of the Imperial Cabinet than by the organizations of 
the Labor Parties. Religious influences have also been brought 
to bear. Ministers of various denominations, including, we be- 
lieve, some Catholics, have been engaged in making a return 
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of the visit which was paid last year to England. A warm 
welcome has been given in both cases, but no one can tell 
which is going to gain the upper hand—the advocates of peace 
or the advocates of war. Passion and accident, not reason, 
will decide. Those best informed with regard to the German 
people and their views are convinced that all ranks are united 
in the determination to build a great navy, and that no con- 
sideration as to expense will deter them from carrying out 
this determination. It is not acknowledged that in build- 
ing the navy there is any offensive object; it is meant for de- 
fense. But defense of what? On this there is no general 
agreement; there are those, however, who include among the 
things to be defended world-wide developments and certain 
political aspirations which will not be acceptable to other 
powers. But whatever the object may be, there is no doubt 
that it has been the occasion for a strong movement for a 
closer union of the various states which make up the British 
Empire. Apprehension and fear have been aroused, and all 
the colonies are determined, in one way or another, to con- 
tribute to the common defense. What precise shape this de- 
fense will take is to be determined at the Conference of repre- 
sentatives from every part which is about to assemble. 


The postmen and the other officials 

France. of the State having resumed work, 

and having accepted the conditions 

imposed upon them, French citizens were looking forward to an 
uninterrupted pursuit of their ordinary avocations and enjoy- 
ments, when all of a sudden the stable boys broke out into 
revolt, and all was turmoil and confusion once more, On the 
occasion of the race for the Steeplechase Grand Prix at Au- 
teuil the horses which were going to take part in the race 
were waylaid by fourteen or fifteen stable hands, who forced 
their attendants to take them back to the stables. The ex- 
pectant crowd on the race course were so irritated by the 
disappointment that rioting took place and both the military 
and the police had all they could do to restrain them from 
violence. In fact, the impression produced upon the masses 
was greater than in the more serious strike of the postmen. 
M. Berteaux, a former Minister of War and at the present 
time a Vice-President of Chamber, lent his countenance to the 
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proceedings of the stable boys and became the champion of 
their wrongs, and even the Minister of Labor, M. Viviani, 
promised his support for their claims. On the other hand the 
government has been severely criticized for allowing the an- 
archy, at present existent in France, to be made manifest 
before the eyes of foreigners and of the ¢/ite of the fashiona- 
ble world. ‘‘Our factories are sacked, our homes are invaded, 
bonfires are fed with the chattels of workmen who claim the 
right to work, as at Corbeil, at Mazamet, and at Méru’’; such 
is the state of France as it appears to the eyes of opponents 
of the government. Even its friends are not without anxiety. 
They recognize that deep down beneath the surface there is 
intense dissatisfaction with the existing order, of which the 
recent troubles and the ever-recurring acts of sabotage are but 
tokens. And they do not see their way to a remedy. Least 
of all are they willing to resort to those measures of repres- 
sion to which their critics urge them. The pensions bill and 
the income tax bill, which are before the Legislature, do not 
seem to make much progress. It looks as if the country 
were on the eve of a serious trial. Perhaps the General Elec- 
tion due next spring may afford a remedy. 

In a sphere even higher than the stable yards of French 
sportsmen evidences of wrongdoing have been disclosed. The 
Parliamentary Commission appointed to investigate the state 
of the Navy has issued its report, a volume of some 1,000 
pages, dealing with contracts, guns, ammunition, construction, 
docks, administration; and other kindred subjects. Rumors 
have been current for some time that all was far from being 
well, but these were treated as gross exaggerations. The Re- 
port, however, confirms the worst of these rumors, and is a 
formidable indictment which fully justifies the many criticisms 
in Parliament and the press. In naval construction proceedings 
were found to be frequent which the Commission declared to 
be prejudicial to the public finances and incompatible with any 
kind of rational, methodical, or rapid construction. The arse- 
nals are not in a state to carry out with sufficient rapidity the 
repairs that are necessary, the mechanical equipment being in- 
adequate and out of date. Contractors have their own way in 
the works executed for the Navy. The guns of many ships 
are without their due supply of shells, and in some cases this 
supply has not been even voted by Parliament. Docking ac- 
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commodation for the large ships is totally lacking. ‘‘ The var- 
ious branches of the administration are,” according to the Re- 
port, “‘ wanting in unity of views and purpose, in methods and 
in defined responsibility; neglect, disorder, and confusion too 
frequently prevail.” Inthe judgment of one of the representa- 
tives of the Right the Report is an evidence of the fact that 
Republicanism is leading France to the abyss, and has led to 
the unexpected resignation of M. Clemenceau. 

In addition to all these troubles, the Budget for 1910 shows 
a deficit, although not of a very large amount—some twenty 
millions of dollars. The Minister of Finance, M. Caillaux, 
seems to be a very careful calculator of ways and means, and 
proposes to distribute the additional necessary taxation in a 
way in which it will not be felt as a great burden by any par- 
ticular class. 

France too is afflicted with a revision of the Tariff and with 
the tedious debates such a revision involves, although they are 
not likely to be so long drawn out as our own have been, 
The latest revision was made in 1892. The present is said to 
be necessary on account of a certain system of specialization 
adopted in the last Tariff of Germany, which resulted in French 
goods being discriminated against as compared with the pro- 
ducts of those countries with which Germany had concluded 
treaties of commerce. French exports to Germany were de- 
clining in value. Not the least of the bad effects of a Tariff 
is that it renders it almost impossible to take an interest in 
public affairs during the long periods of time occupied by the 
discussion upon it. 

All who are anxious to obtain exact information as to the 
part which France took in Europe in the first half of the last 
century will be glad to learn that the Foreign Office archives 
have been made available for research up to the date of Febru- 
ary 23, 1848, in the case of papers embodying political corre- 
spondence, memoirs, and documents. Consular correspondence 
will, for the present, be made available up to no more recent 
a date than 1791, and this only in installments and from the 
beginning of next year. The reason for keeping these consular 
documents in reserve is thought to be the extremely unpleasant 
personal observations which they record. 

Some surprise was felt when it was announced that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph had bestowed upon President Falliéres 
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the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Stephen, the highest of 
all the Austrian orders. Close observers, however, of the events 
which took place during the recent Balkan crisis did not share 
that surprise; for it had not escaped their notice that while 
France co-operated with Great Britain and Russia in calling 
Austria to account for her breach of the Treaty of Berlin, she 
was not as zealous or earnest as the other two Powers. It 
now transpires that the French Ambassador at Vienna had 
learned that the chief delinquent was Prince (now, in virtue of 
his delinquency, King) Ferdinand, and that Baron von Aehren- 
thal was more sinned against than sinning. The declaration of 
the independence of Bulgaria and of the annexation of the 
provinces had indeed been arranged between the two Powers, 
but it was not to be effected at the time when it actually 
took place. Prince or King Ferdinand forced the hand of the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, and drove him by premature action 
into a position which he would not have chosen. The French 
Ambassador, on account of a more intimate knowledge of the 
whole circumstances, formed a more lenient judgment of Baron 
von Aehrenthal’s conduct than did those who were ignorant of 
the facts; and this influenced the home government. Hence 
the unwonted mark of esteem conferred upon the President. 
Perchance the Austrian Archives, when they are opened to the 
public (should this ever take place), will furnish further recti- 
fications of what is supposed to be current history. 

This may be the place to correct misstatements that were 
made with reference to the conduct of the Russian Grand Duke 
Vladimir, who died a few months ago. When the troops fired 
on the people in St. Petersburg, on what is now called Bloody 
Sunday, at the beginning of the recent internal struggle for a 
better state of things, it was said that this was done by his 
commands, and the Grand Duke, in consequence, was exposed 
to the utmost odium and popular hatred. It now appears that 
he was quite innocent and always condemned the deed. The 
order was given by a subordinate, the Grand Duke being ill 
at the time. 


The Coalition Cabinet, although it 

Austria-Hungary. resigned more than two months 

ago, still remains in office, for it 

has been found impossible to find a successor. The King is 
unwilling to entrust power to a Cabinet which would consist 
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of members of the most numerous party in the Parliament, in- 
asmuch as he disapproves of its aims. These aims are to 
separate Hungary, in all but one respect, from Austria, and 
the party is, therefore called the Independence Party. It 
wishes to have no bond of union between Hungary and Aus- 
tria except the person of the King-Emperor. His Majesty 
summoned a member of the Liberal Party, now in a small 
minority, and allowed him to invite a small number of the In- 
dependence Party to enter into the proposed Cabinet; but not 
one of the latter would listen to the proposal. On this ac- 
count the King has been obliged to suspend all efforts to form 
a government which shall carry out in Hungary that establish- 
ment of universal suffrage which has been so long promised. 
The attempt will be renewed in the autumn, and it is expected 
that a renewal of the struggle between Austria and Hungary 
will then take place. The bill incurred on the occasion of the 
annexation of the Provinces will have to be met; Hungarians 
will not pay their share unless some of their old demands are 
granted. 

It is for the first time in many 
Russia. years that the Tsar has been able 

to leave Russia and to make a 
round of visits. For some time he has been practically im- 
prisoned, as he did not venture to travel even in Russia, so 
great was the hatred felt for him by large numbers of his sub- 
jects. And now that he is going abroad to visit the President 
of the French Republic, the King of England, and perhaps 
the King of Italy, it is a sign of the times that to large 
numbers of the people of those countries his visit is by no 
means welcome. In England especially the strongest protests 
have been made against the reception of one who is called a 
blood-stained tyrant. This feeling is not hard to understand, 
but it is,in a large measure, unjust; for Nicholas II., powerful 
though he may be, cannot all at once overcome the accumu- 
lated evils of centuries and alter methods of government which 
have been handed down for generations. There is reason to 
think that he is sincere in his desire to make all possible 
changes in the right direction; and, better still, that he has in 
no small degree succeeded. While the monarch himself is to 
be received on board ship, the Deputies of his Parliament have 
been welcomed with open arms, have been féted and banqueted, 
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and received with every possible honor. They have shown 
their loyalty to their sovereign by the protest made by them 
against the utterances of the English Labor Party. 

Although great efforts were made during the session of the 
Duma to drive M. Stolypin from office, and to place a support 
of the old régime in power, these efforts have been unsuccess- 
ful. The session of the Duma came to an end in the middle 
of June, and it is beginning to look as if it had become an 
established institution. Nor are its labors without effect, for 
many reforms were made during the session just concluded, 
notably an Agrarian Bill and the laws of religious freedom. 
Moreover, although its control over the Budget is very lim- 
ited, yet it was able to effect considerable savings. 


Signor Giolitti’s ministry still re- 
Italy. mains in office, all efforts to dis- 
place it having proved unsuccessful. 
His success is due less to his own ability or to the value of 
the work done by his Cabinet than to the fact that there is no 
regularly constituted opposition. What opposition there is 
is made up of two extremes, unable to form a government 
in the event of the tall of the present one. And while dissat- 
isfaction is felt that many wants of the country are not met, 
yet it is admitted that Signor Giolitti is an able administrator, 
although it is generally recognized that there has been great 
mismanagement of the relief works following upon the recent 
earthquake. Strange to say he is denounced for having entered 
into an alliance with those who are called Clericals. 

It is hard to form a judgment as to the character of the 
relations between Austria-Hungary and Italy. During the re- 
cent crisis there is no doubt that the people of Italy condemned 
Austria’s action, but this feeling may have passed away, espe- 
cially as the Austrian and Hungarian governments have now 
consented to take part officially in the jubilee exhibitions in 
celebration of Italian unity, which are to be held at Turin and 
Rome in 1911, a thing which they had refused to do last year. 
The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the battle of Ma- 
jenta, in which the French and the Sardinians defeated the 
Austrians, was so natural and inevitable that the latter could 
not reasonably take umbrage on that account. 

For many years past the Budget has always shown a sur- 
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plus; this year, however, there is a deficit, although it is not 
very large. Extra expenditure on the army, the navy, and for 
railway construction has caused the balance to be upon the 
wrong side. 
The Turkish dominions have been 
Turkey. enjoying an unwonted degree of 
peace and rest. Some indeed of 
the Albanian chiefs have been giving trouble, and it has in 
consequence been necessary to make use of the services of 
the military to preserve order; but the Macedonian bands no 
longer roam; the Bulgar no longer murders the Greek; while 
the Serbs have slain only one Bulgarian. For many years there 
has not been such an uninterrupted period of repose. The 
Cabinet of Hilmi Pasha still retains office, and so far as is 
known the Young Turks do not seek to exercise any longer a 
power which is not compatible with constitutional government. 
But the problem to be solved is of unparalleled difficulty. 
There has been no such thing as a nation in the regions 
dominated by Turkey. The only unity has been that of geo- 
graphical territory; but this has contained a multitude of races 
opposed to one another in every way. The state of the Bal- 
kans has made this evident to the most casual observer. But 
things are worse in the Asiatic dominions. Mesopotamia, for 
example, is inhabited by Arabs and Kurds, Armenians, Syrians 
including Nestorians, Chaldeans, and Jacobites, a few Greeks, 
Circassians, and Georgians, Jews, Gypsies, and a race of Yesidis 
or Devil-Worshippers. Some of these races are still nomads, 
some semi-nomads, while others are dwellers in villages or 
towns. They differ in language, custom, and dress. If the 
new Parliament succeeds in effecting any semblance of unity it 
will indeed have worked a miracle. But it is worth the at- 
tempt. Absolute government has reduced to ruins and poverty 
a country which once fed and nourished the richest Empires 
of the days of old. The new government has already taken 
steps to reclaim the district of Mesopotamia. A commission 
has been sent to make plans for its irrigation; if fertility can 
be restored, perhaps the various races will find in its cultiva- 
tion a common pursuit tending to bring them closer together. 
A question which is perhaps even more urgent than this one 
of bringing into harmonious action so many various races, is that 
of ways and means. For the last thirty years of Abdul Hamid’s 
rule he was engaged in plundering his people, and all the 
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revenues had diminished except those which had been handed 
over to the foreign Public Debt Commission for the service of 
that debt. The establishment of the national finances upon a 
solid footing, and beyond the reach of a robber sovereign, is ~ 
an all-essential condition of future stability. The first public 
budget has been introduced into the Turkish Parliament and 
was so satisfactory to all its members that it passed through 
the House in a very short time. 

The most acute question of all, however, has been that of 
Crete. This island, it will be remembered, while remaining 
under the sovereignty of the Sultan, is administered by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Sultan on the nomination of 
the four Powers. These powers have maintained troops in 
the island for the maintenance of order. During the first 
years of the recently-entered-into arrangements the Commis- 
sioner at the head of the island’s affairs was Prince George 
of Greece. His administration was not successful in every re- 
spect, and on his resignation he was succeeded by M. Zaimis, 
a private gentleman, who had once held office in Greece. 
His success has been so great that about a year ago the Powers 
announced their intention of removing their troops from the 
island. Last year, when Bulgaria declared itself independ- 
ent, Crete voted for its own annexation to Greece, and since 
that time the taxes have been collected in the name of 
King George. The Four Powers, however, not wishing to 
have this question added to the others then requiring settle- 
ment, prevailed upon both Crete and Greece to hold the an- 
nexation in abeyance upon the understanding that when the 
proper time should arrive they would be rewarded by their 
support. The time has now come, and the settlement of it 
seems to be even more difficult than before. On the one hand 
the Turks have, under the new constitutional régime, the sym- 
pathy which was lacking when Abdul Hamid reigned, and the 
Powers do not wish to do anything to bring the new order of 
things into discredit. Moreover, the Young Turks have at heart 
the strengthening of the Empire and public opinion has declared 
that war is preferable to any further loss of territory. In fact 
they wish to diminish the privileges already bestowed on the 
Cretans and have sent a Circular to the Powers to that effect. 
On the other hand the promises made to Greece and to Crete, 
that the desire of annexation would be considered, seemed to 
necessitate action in a sense contrary to the wishes of the 
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Young Turks. The arrangement made seems to be in favor of 
the latter. The troops are to be removed. The promise was 
definitely made and it is to be kept; but each of the four 
Powers in turn is to keep a guardship to maintain order, 
and the Sultan’s flag is still to fly as a sign of the mainte- 
nance of his sovereign rights. This settlement cannot be looked 
upon as agreeable either to the Turks or the Greeks and is 
evidently a mere postponement of the matter. 


The deposition of the Shah was 
Persia. perfectly justified, for he had proved 
himself thoroughly unworthy of 
trust. Three several times he had sworn to respect the Con- 
stitution granted by his father; twice he perjured himself, and 
it is hardly to be expected that his third oath could be trusted. 
His conduct, while it cannot be excused, may be explained by 
the unjustifiable proceedings in the first Parliament, and by the 
still more unjustifiable projects cherished by some at least of 
its members. Among these was the deposition of the ruler, 
and it is hard to find a sovereign so virtuous as to acquiesce in 
his own extinction, however desirable it may be in view of 
the public good. In this instance it was not quite clear that 
the goed of the country would be furthered in a notable de- 
gree by the advent to power of some at least of the supporters 
of the parliamentary régime, Not a few among them seriously 
expected to be released from the payment of taxes. Whatever 
the excellencies of parliamentary government may be, freedom 
from taxation cannot be reckoned among them. When such 
elements have to be dealt with, when the country is bankrupt, 
and Russia and Great Britain and Turkey are on its borders, 
not anxious to intervene indeed, but having it in their power 
to do so should their interests be thought to demand it, the 
youthful Shah (or rather his advisors) has an anxious time 
before him. There is a very strong feeling of patriotism 
manifested by resolute opposition to all intervention from out- 
side; but it remains to be seen whether it will be wisely 
guided. The new electoral law, after a long process of elabo- 
ration, was signed by the deposed Shah, but not promulgated. 
Doubtless it will soon be put into effect, and the second Par- 
liament elected. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE CHAMPLAIN TERCENTENARY. 


HE past month has been filled with memories of Champlain, that intrepid 
Frenchman whose name lights up the early pages of North American 
exploration and conquest. 

One of the most notable celebrations of the Tercentenary of the discov- 
ery of Lake Champlain was held at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 7, when Presi- 
dent Taft, Governor Hughes, Cardinal Gibbons, and a host of other dis- 
tinguished priests and laymen gathered at the Catholic Summer-School, 
Cliff Haven, to pay honor to the memory of the French explorer. 

The week of celebration was opened on July 4 with special services in 
all the churches. At Cliff Haven Pontifical High Mass was sung in the open 
air on the banks of Lake Champlain. It was an impressive sight. The 
officers of the Mass were: celebrant, the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Hickey, D.D., 
Bishop of Rochester; assistant priest, the Rev. D. J. Hickey, of Brooklyn; 
deacon, the Rev. John P. Chidwick, of New York; sub-deacon, the Rev. 
John T. Driscoll, of Fonda, N. Y.; master of ceremonies, the Rev. John F. 
Byrnes, of New York. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons delivered the 
sermon. Other distinguished prelates present were: the Rt. Rev. John J. 
Collins, D.D., Bishop of Jamaica, W.I.; the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Colton, 
D.D., Bishop of Buffalo; the Rt. Rev. Patrick Ludden, D.D., Bishop of 
Syracuse; the Rt. Rev. John Grimes, D.D., Co-Adjutor of Syracuse; the 
Rt. Rev. H. MacSherry, D.D., of South Africa; the Rt. Rev. M. J. Lavelle, 
V.G., of New York; and the’Rt. Rev. D. J. McMahon, D.D., of New York. 

Cardinal Gibbons in his sermon paid a tribute to the fire of apostolic 
zeal which burned so brightly in Champlain’s deeds and referred to him as 
the pathfinder of that noble band who explored our lakes and forests ‘‘ with 
the torch of faith in one hand and the torch otf science in the other.” 

The coming of President Taft was the crowning event of the celebration 
in Plattsburg. A reception was tendered the President, Governor Hughes, 
and Cardinal Gibbons at the Champlain Summer-School and the auditorium 
was crowded. Ina brief address the President dwelt upon the sweeping away 
of those barriers which fostered narrow prejudices and denominational bigotry, 
and said that we are reaching that point where we can appreciate the great 
heroes in Christian virtue and faith and profit by the examples they have set 
us. Of Champlain he said that he was a man whom all nations might honor. 

‘‘He is not a man with respect to whose history you have to pass over 
something in silence. All his life could bear the closest examination; and 
he brings out in the strongest way those wonderful qualities shown in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries by Spaniards, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and Portuguese, who braved these dreadful terrors of the sea, 
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circumnavigated the globe in little cockleshells, and carried the stendard of 
the then civilization into the farthest forests and into the dangers of the 
most distant tropics. ; 

‘¢]T think it is well for us to go back through the history of all nations, 
in order that our own heads, a little swelled with modern progress, may be 
diminished a bit in the proper appreciation of what was done by nations be- 
fore us, under conditions that seemed to limit the possibility of human 
achievement, but limitations that were overcome by the bravery, the cour- 
age, and the religious faith of nations that preceded us in developing the 
world.” 

At Fort Ticonderoga the Champlain celebration took on an internation- 
al aspect with the presence, besides the President, of Ambassadors Bryce and 
Jusserand, of Great Britain and France respectively, Vice-Admiral Uriu, of 
Japan, American and Canadian troops, and a distinguished company of 
visitors. Senator Root spoke glowingly of Champlain and pointed out the 
influence of the discovery of the lake upon the great struggles which followed. 
The keynote ot all the addresses was the peace of nations. 

Samuel de Champlain was born in 1567, at Brouage, France; he died in 
Quebec, Christmas Day, 1635. The son of a ship captain, he was early 
trained in the principles of navigation. After army service in France he 
made a voyage to the Spanish settlements in America and in a report of this 
trip suggested for the first time the construction of an isthmian canal, which, 
he said, would shorten the voyage to the ‘‘South Sea by more than 1500 
leagues.” In 1604 he came out for a second time to New France, and in 
four voyages explored the Bay of Fundy and the New England coast as far as 
Vineyard Sound. Returning to France, he came out again in 1608 as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and on July 3 began the foundations of the City of Quebec, 
It was in the following year, accompanied by a band of Montagnais, Huron, 
and Algonquin Indians, in an expedition against the Iroquois, that Cham- 
plain discovered the lake which bears his name. From this forward he was 
the central figure in those incessant Indian wars which had such important 
consequences in after years and which have forever made the Champlain 
country memorable in North American annals. 

Parkman, in his Pioneers of France in the New World (Boston, 1865), 
says of Champlain: ‘‘ Of the pioneers of the Nerth American forests, his 
name stood foremost on the list. It was he who struck the deepest and 
boldest strokes into the heart of their pristine barbarism. . . . Tke 
preux chevalier, the crusader, the romance-loving explorer, the curious 
knowledge-seeking traveler, the practical navigator, all found their share in 
him. . »« ¢« His books mark the man—all for his theme and} purpose, 
nothing for himself. Crude in style, full of the superficial errors of careless- 
ness and haste, rarely diffuse, often brief to a fault, they bear on every page 
the palpable impress of truth.” 

In an address delivered at Fort Ticonderoga on July 6, Hamilton W. 
Mabie said of Champlain : 

*¢ A gentleman by birth and training, he was brave and hardy; of great 
strength, calm in danger, resourceful and swift in action ; strict in discipline, 
but always just and kind; a Frenchman in his blitheness of spirit and a cer- 
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tain inextinguishable gayety which hardship could not dim, he was a man to 
bz loved and honored. No more chivalrous or gallant figure appears in the 
New World story. He belongs with the Founders and Builders, and rightly 
bzars the proud title, the ‘Father of New France.’” 

* * * 


DR. WILSON AND HARVARD. 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, delivered the Phi- 
Beta Kappa oration at Harvard last month. He devoted his attention to the 
American college, and the gist of his remarks, as reported by the news- 
papers, was that **. . . we have now fora long generation devoted our- 
selves to promoting changes which have resulted in all but complete disor- 
ganization, and it is our plain and immediate duty to form our plans for re- 
organization. We must re-examine the college, reconcieve it, reorganize it. 
It is the root of our intellectual life as a nation. It will be found tolie some- 
where very near the heart of American social training and intellectual and 
moral enlightenment.” 

The humor of the situation may not be at once apparent. But imagine 
President Taft addressing a gathering of Cooper Union Socialists on the 
beauties of the republican form of government; or Mr. Asquith, in Eng- 
land, explaining to the suffragettes the advantages of the woman who re- 
frains from the ballot, and you taste somewhat of the pleasantry of an address 
to Harvard upon the old-time function of the college. 

The lately retired President of Harvard University, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, has, since 1869, been the apostle of the new learning in this country, 
and has stood for just those things which Dr. Wilson so emphatically con- 
demns. Under Dr. Eliot and the ‘‘ Elective System” it has become possible 
for the young man of fifteen or sixteen to ‘‘ elect” his future career in mathe- 
matics, biology, or political science, and so to order his subjects of study 
that history, languages, or de//es lettres will not interfere with his progress in 
triangles, nerve-cells, or the theory of values. 

The lopsidedness of minds developed after such a fashion is less appar 
ent to the eye than the abnormalities that sicken us in the circus side-shows, 
but it is not less realon that account. Education on any such plan isa 
cheat and a misnomer and a vile servility to the money-getting spirit of the 
day. 

‘¢, . . The object of the college, as we have known and used and 
loved it in America,” says Dr. Wilson, ‘‘is not scholarship (except for the 
few, and for them only by way of introduction and first orientation), but the 
intellectual and spirituablife. Its life and discipline are meant to be a pro- 
cess of preparation, not a process of information.” ¥ e 

The fine savor of these criticisms lies in the fact that they were spoken in 
Harvard, to Harvard men, and at a Harvard function; their force, in that 
they come from a man who is not unacquainted with Dr. Eliot’s achievements 
as an educator and who has had seven years of practical experience in direct- 
ing a large university. No critic of Harvard or its late president has spoken 
a more sweeping condemnation of the elective system than Dr. Wilson 
uttered in the following paragraph. Speaking of what the college under 
the old régime gave its students, Dr. Wilson said: 
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‘¢Men were bred by it to no skill or craft or calling; the discipline to 
which they were subjected had a more general object. It was meant to pre- 
pare them for the whole of life rather than for some particular part of it. 
The ideals which lay at its heart were the general ideals of conduct, of right 
living, and right thinking, which made them aware of a world moralized by 
principle, steadied and cleared of many an evil thing by true and catholic re- 
flection and just feeling; a world, not of interests, but of ideas. 

‘¢ Such impressions, such challenges te a man’s spirit, such intimations 
of privilege and duty, are not to be found in the work and obligations of pro- 
fessional and technical schools. They cannot be. The work to be done in 
them is as exact, as definite, as exclusive as that of the office and the shop. 
Their atmosphere is the atmosphere of business, and should be. It does not 
beget generous comradeships or any ardor of altruistic feeling such as the 
college begets. It does not contain that general air of the world of science 
and of letters in which the mind seeks no special interest, but feels every in- 
timate impulse of the spirit set free to think and observe and listen. The ob- 
ject of the college is to liberalize and moralize; the object of the professional 
school is to train the powers to a special task.” 

* * * 


: DARWIN AND LOUVAIN. 


On the eve of its own seventy-fifth anniversary the University of 
Louvain has sent a delegate, in the person of Professor H. de Dorlodot, 
D.D., D.Sc., to Cambridge to be present at the ceiebration of the centenary 
of Charles Darwin’s birth. 

In an address on behalf of the faculty of Louvain, Dr. Dorlodot ex- 
presses the pleasure of the university in participating, with other scholarly 
bodies throughout the world, in rendering honor to the illustrious naturalist. 
Whatever may be the difference of opinion as to Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection, no naturalist, he thinks, would refuse to-day to accept evolution, 
or fail to appreciate the necessity of explaining by these laws the actual 
organic world. 

A power of analysis of innumerable facts, close logic, and a scrupulous 
fairness are the traits which Dr. Dorlodot attributes to Darwin; and to 
have preserved these in face of the unfair attacks made upon the theory of 
' evolution by unenlightened naturalists and theologians is an evidence of 
that fine courage which crowned his mental powers. Darwin, says Dr. 
Dorlodot, established the truth—foreseen by the mind of Augustine—that 
God, in creating the world, endowed it with the powers requisite for its 
development. He completed in this the labors of Newton. 
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